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WHAT IT TAKES 


By C. E. WILSON, President, General Motors Corporation 
(Thirty-seventh in a series of Guest Editorials written especially for PATHFINDER by prominent Americans.) 


E have developed a point of view 

in General Motors, a very simple 
one, that helps us solve many prob- 
lems. Briefly stated, it is this: “What 
is best for our country is best for Gen- 
eral Motors.” Those are only a few 
words, but they help us to understand 
many things rather quickly. 

As far as I am concerned, I think 
of myself first as a citizen of the 
United States. I think we all have 
to do that. I don’t think of myself as a 
manager who happens to be charged 
with considerable responsibility at the 
moment. I think more of myself as a 
citizen trying to make a social contri- 
bution and hoping that in return I 
shall get a social reward. I have al- 
ways looked at it that way, from the 
time I worked in the shop at 18 cents 
an hour to the present day. I don’t 
think I shall ever change. 


I think that our country is the finest 
ever made by men to develop a truly 
democratic society. I think it is still 
the land of opportunity. I think that 
our American ways of doing things are 
the best ways. Perhaps in other coun- 
tries they have other ways of doing 
things that are best for them. I don’t 
think we have to change basically any 
of our American ways of doing things 
to win this war. We just have to think 
first of our country and that we are its 
citizens. 

When we started out in General Mo- 
tors to build an aircraft engine—and 
we started a good many years ago—we 
didn’t copy an engine from England; 
we tried to produce a new and better 
one of our own. When we decided to 
build some Diesel engines, we didn’t 
copy a German Diesel engine; we de- 
veloped a better one of our own, I 
don’t think we have to copy produc- 
tion methods from some other coun- 
try. If we haven’t led in the produc- 
tion of goods to raise the standard of 
living of our fellow citizens, who has? 

Today industry is called on to take 
the lead in the production of another 
type of goods—war goods. The job is 
a tremendous one. It’s so big that the 
figures we usually see have no mean- 
ing to us. We get our billions and our 
millions mixed up. 

To me, the best way to measure this 
job is in terms of work, of industrial 
production. Measured in those terms, 
our job is about two and one-half 
times the country’s normal production 
job. In other words, we could stop all 
civilian production today and we still 
would have more than twice as much 
work as in time of peace. Little won- 
der that the job is going to call for all 
the courage, imagination and sweat we 
can put into it. 





S A student apprentice with 
Westinghouse at the age of 19, 
following his graduation from Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, 
Charles Erwin Wilson made rapid 
progress. At 22 he designed the 
first automobile starting motors 
manufactured by Westinghouse, and 
for years he specialized in electri- 
cal devices associated with auto 
manufacture. Since 1919 Mr. Wil- 
son has been with General Motors, 
going up the ladder rung by rung, 
from chief engineer, plant manager 
and general manager of the Remy 
Electric division to vice president 

of General Motors in 1928. He suc- 
ceeded William S, Knudsen as pres- 
ident in 1940, when Knudsen came 

to Washington to direct defense 
production. In his early fifties, Mr. 
Wilson is married and the father 

of six children, three boys and three 
Mich. 


Charles Erwin Wilson 
: girls. He lives in Bloomfield Hills, 





Of course, when there is a tough job 
to be done, many people look first for 
the easy way. They would like to cook 
up some kind of fancy scheme to get 
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PATHFINDER’s editors direct attention 
to the seventeenth in a series, “Roll Call 
of the States,” a presentation of Nevada, 
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the extra-tough job done. 

But that way doesn’t work. We’, 
not going to lick this job with « |,,; 
new, mysterious plans. We’; 


ing” and “sub-contracting” and “ 
version.” The only way to lick +) . 
job is with imagination and a |.) of 
hard work, with brains and swea|. 

Unfortunately, many people d. 
understand what is really mean} 
mass production. They can’t wider. 
stand why things aren’t MOVing faster 
They have visited an automobile })|,; t- 
they were awed by the conveyor 
and they think mass production j ; 
having a lot of mechanized | 
handy to do the work. 

These people fail to realize that }e- 
fore you can have mass production 
you have to have complete drawings 
and specifications, drawings of every 
minute detail, specifications so accy. 
rate that each piece made from they 
will be exactly like every other piece. 

They fail to understand that back 
of mass production is a controlled {low 
of materials, a planned production of 
thousands of individual pieces, a }.I- 
anced capacity and processing of parts 
and above all an organization having 
a single objective and a clear under- 
standing of the interrelation of 4! 
these various elements. 


n- 


» = 


In my opinion, most of the criticism 
being made today about oiir nation’s 
war effort, whether of government, jn- 
dustry or labor, is criticism that comes 


with the benefit of hindsight. Fron 
June, 1940, to December, 1941, the : 
tion was preparing for defense. And 
the fact of the matter is, considering 
when the country started, we were 
doing a good job. We were on th 
right course for the goal as it exis! 
before Pearl Harbor. The big p: 
is that the goal has suddenly change 
Our armed forces can’t win with 
our production. We have but on 
jective—to outproduce the Axis | 
ers and to do it quickly. 

I think I can truthfully say that th 
whole General Motors organization, 
workmen and management alike, are 
dedicated to the single purpose of pro- 
ducing more tanks, airplanes, arm) 
trucks, engines, guns and ammunition, 
to help win this war. 





Two Features 


Guest editorials and the “Roll ‘ 
of the States” are two regular fe- 
tures of PATHFINDER which ha 
attracted much comment amos 
our readers, Next week we pr‘ 
ise an interesting combination: 
Guest Editorial by George Whart | 
Pepper, former Senator and lead 
of the Pennsylvania bar; and | 
special Pennsylvania edition of t 
“Roll Call of the States,” featurins | 
that war-important industrial state. | 
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going to lick it by giving new n.);),. 


to old methods—such names as *)),,,'. 
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VER Burma snarl! the shark-jawed 
hat be Curtis Tomahawk fighter planes, 
duction painted that way by the American 
‘awings pilots whom the Chinese cal] “Flying 
f every Tigers.” The engines for the planes 
come from an American auto manu- 
n the facturer, General Motors. The motor 
r piece. torpedo boats which have been buzz- 
it back ing through Philippine waters, sting- 
ed flow ing Jap warships and cargo vessels to 
tion of death, are powered with 
marine motors from Pack- 
» & bal- ard. Somewhere in Russia 
of parts this spring an American 
having tank will spit destruction 
under- against a German strong 
of all point. It may be a tank 
now coming off one of the 
riticism assembly lines at Chrysler. 
nation’s Sometime this year fleets 
ent. in- of heavy bombers will rend 
¢ comes the skies over Germany 
aes with a constant, menacing 
th roar. Some will be four- 
motored Consolidateds 
AM from Ford’s enormous new 
sidering Willow Run plant. 
€ were The American auto in- 
on Un dustry has gone to war. 
exist On how it does its job 
g pe may well depend the future 
hange history of the world. 
with For we are told that it 
one will take American pro- 
.. duction combined with all 
United Nations’ manpower 
that the to beat the Axis. And a large part of 
ee the words “American production” is 
_—— spelled “auto industry.” To automo- 
ike wats live plants have gone orders for some 
| OF pro \0 per cent of all aircraft engines, 54 
5, ariny per cent of machine guns, 91 per cent 
unition, of the tanks and tank parts, 100 per 
cent of the motorized units, plus huge 
orders for airplane fuselage sub-con- 
— tracts, Navy diesel engines, marine 
motors. One firm alone, General Mo- 
tors, will produce ten per cent of all 
1 our-metal-made war materials. 
© fea Within five weeks after Pearl Har- 
ha bor, the auto industry had contracted 
mong | with the War Department for $3,500,- 
or 00.000 worth of military supplies. 
bn This was equal in volume to all de- 
ar fense contracts placed during the two 
“r years following the fall of Poland. 
f t Th production load of the auto indus- 
ari ‘Ty Ils now expected to reach the stag- 
state. fering total of $12,000,000,000 a year. 
photo shows tool for boring-six holes at once 


der bank of G. M. Allison airplane engine. 
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AUTO PLANTS TO WAR— 


Are Rolling on World’s Biggest Production Job 


In piping 1929, parts and materials 
flowed onto auto assembly lines at the 
rate of a million dollars an hour. In 
that year, 5,358,000 cars and trucks 
were produced. For contrast, the flow 
of parts and materials onto war pro- 
duction lines is expected to be equiva- 
lent to producing 15,000,000 cars and 
trucks a year. 

In a land of superlatives, the auto 





General Motors Makes Diesel Engine Units for Navy 


industry has always been the most 
staggering superlative of all. It could 
make more, bigger, better, faster and 
finer than any set of factories any- 
where on earth. But it did something 
else besides: it made them different 
every year. When building the tools 
of war, the important question is not 
only “How Much?” but also “How 
Soon?” And for its vital job of con- 
verting manufacturing facilities to 
war, the industry had an annual prece- 
dent. As one motor maker remarked: 
“It’s nothing new to the automobile 
manufacturers. Every time we brought 
out a new model we had a conversion 
job to do. We called it retooling and 
plant rearrangement. We ‘convert’ 
every year.” 

But between this annual. “conver- 
sion” and the present conversion there 
is a gulf so wide that the auto indus- 
iry’s surging leap across it is one of 
the greatest production broadjumps of 
all time. Back in the old pre-Pearl 
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Harbor days, when the Reuther plan 
was being discussed, some people got 
the idea that changing an auto plant 
to war was something like turning a 
spigot off and on. Turn! ard the autos 
stopped coniing. Turn again! and the 
tanks, planes, cars began flowing. 
(The plan advanced by Walter Reu- 
ther, young Auto Union executive, was 
not quite this. Sound or not, his plan 
called for pooling unused facilities of 
the auto companies to produce war 
goods.) The auto companies perhaps 
furthered the “turn the spigot” idea of 
conversion themselves, in recent pho- 
tos of “The last Pontiac,” or “The last 
Ford” coming off the pro- 
duction line, which would 
then presumably start flow- 
ing out war materials. 

While the annual auto 
model changes called for 
some retooling to reshape 
an old product, the present 
job required nothing less 
than converting an entire 
industry to war. Many 
former tools could be used. 
But elsewhere new tools 
had to be designed, or new 
factories erected, like 
Chrysler’s tank plant or 
Ford's half-mile-long, quar- 
ter-mile-wide Willow Run 
bomber plant, the biggest 
room in the world. Out 
into the cold, literally, 
went the auto machines 
that could not be convert- 
ed to war _ production. 
Smeared with heavy 
grease, millions of dollars 
worth of special auto-making machines 
now stand in Detroit fields and parking 
lots. The giant body and fender 
presses that punched them out like 
Grandma cut cookies, too heavy to 
move, are boarded up awaiting victory. 

And the men who dreamed them up, 
the men who made Detroit the world’s 
greatest pool of manufacturing brains, 
turned to out-smarting the Axis death- 
designers instead. While the man in 
the street was still talking about con- 
version, he suddenly woke up to find 
that the great auto industry, our 
American machine age miracle, had 
suddenly converted itself and had be- 
gun producing—planes and engines at 
Ford; engines at Packard and Stude- 
baker; guns at Hudson, engines and 
propellors at Nash; tanks at Chrysler; 
tanks, planes, engines and guns at 
GM; and military transport equipment 
at almost all. 

If any one company is typical of the 
war job the whole auto industry is ex- 
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pected to do, it is General Motors, 
which in a normal year turns out 
about one-third the cars and trucks 
made in America. Geared for huge 
production in peace, for war it had 
taken on a tremendous job, that of 
supplying about 10 per cent of all the 
war materials fabricated from metal. 
In peace times, GM produced about 
eight per cent of all the durable (met- 
al) goods manufactured in the United 
States. In the years 1935-39, the metal- 
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Auto Production for War Goes Up 


working industries produced about 18 
billion dollars’ worth of durable goods 
a year. But even back in the pre- 
Pear] Harbor days of “defense” the 
program called for the production of 
metal-made goods at the rate of 20 
billion dollars a year—and war had 
raised those sights sky-high. It means 
expansion al] around. 

Just how great this expansion will 
be is illustrated in the present and 
anticipated production figures of Gen- 
eral Motors. In the first quarter of 
1941, GM shipped $56,619,000 worth of 
war products. In the last quarter it 
shipped $158,469,000 worth. And in 
the first quarter of 1942 it shipped 
$261,084,000 worth. 

Recently GM’s President C. E. Wil- 
son said: “I’d much rather express 
production in number of guns, sub- 
marine engines, military trucks and 
aviation equipment, but because of 
military restrictions, I’ll have to talk 
in terms of money instead of products. 
We are now producing at the rate of 
$700,000,000 a year. By this fall we 
should be producing at the rate of two 
billion dollars a year, and next year 
we expect to reach the three billion, 
seven hundred million dollar mark.” 

Says Mr. Wilson: “We are not in the 
automobile business any more.” The 
huge GM structure has been turned 
completely to war. A partial list of 
what various GM divisions are doing 
shows how complete the conversion 
has been. Allison is making Allison 
airplane engines—its original job; 


(Continued on page 10) 
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President: Eyeing Inflation 


President Roosevelt admitted from 
time to time that he was working on 
that broadest of all war problems—in- 
flation, seeking preventatives which go 
into all the branches of war economy. 
While stating that his program was 
not complete, he revealed that it would 
have to deal with taxes, wage controls, 
price ceilings; credit restrictions, 
profit limitations, and hinted that it 
would contain a national war labor 
policy. 

Congress expressed great interest in 
the President’s intentions. “One of the 
crying needs of the nation,” said Rep- 
resentative Woodruff, of Michigan, “is 
a courageous attitude on the part of 
the Administration to meet the grow- 
ing inflation frankly.” Senator Clark, 
of Missouri, said that “billions of dol- 
lars might have been saved” if the Bar- 
uch plan had been adopted. Represen- 
tative Gore, of Tennessee, who-fought 
for the Baruch plan of over-all price 
and wage controls when the price- 
control bill was up, reported after a 
visit to Canada that the plan had been 
very effective in that country. While 
Canada’s index of living costs had 
actually dropped a fraction of a point 
since last November our own rose 
six_and one-half points, he said. The 
President refused to commit himself 
on Leon Henderson’s proposal to add 
to the present $7,500,000,000 tax bill 
another $5,000,000,000 as a remedy 
against inflation. He did not like the 
word “inflation,” he remarked, be- 
cause so few people understood what 
it meant, but he-had no substitute 
word, 

Other developments in the Presi- 
dent’s week included the following: 

@ Speaking to the ambassadors and 
ministers of the 20 Latin-American 
Republics, met to celebrate the 52nd 
anniversary of the Pan American 
Union, the President predicted two, 
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Litvinoff Escorted Two Visitors 


“perhaps three,” more years of w., 
and promised that Latin-Americ, 
would have “a very great voice” in { 
peace. 

q@ By Executive order, the Presi 
transferred from Jesse Jones’ Rec 
struction Finance Corporation to H: 
ry Wallace’s Board of Economic W ar- 
fare the authority to procure vital yay 
materials from abroad. The executive 
director of the BEW is Milo B. Per- 
kins, 

q The President’s Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice ordere: |() 
large industrial concerns with war 
orders to cease discriminating against 
workers because of color or creed. 

q@ Paul V. McNutt will probably be 
the chairman of the proposed man- 
power mobilization board, when and 
if set up. He was nominated by the 
President’s unofficial advisory coin- 
mittee. 

@ After superintending the moving 
of furniture from the former Roose- 
velt town house in New York to an 
apartment there, Mrs. Roosevelt took 
occasion to deny reports that she had 
plans of running for Congress from 
that city. 

q A precedent will be broken when 
the President of Peru, Manuel Prad 
visits Washington early in May. 
will be a guest at the White Hou 

q@ Supporting a program to raise 4 
$7,000,000 relief fund for China, P: 
ident Roosevelt declared that “th 
million Chinese have given their }i 
that China might be free.” 

“ @ Very important callers at 

White House were Maj. Gen. A. I. B+!- 
yaev and Rear. Adm, M: I. Akulin 
newly-arrived head of the Russian 
Purchasing Mission. They were ¢s 
corted by the smiling Russian Ambas- 
sador, Maxim Litvinoff. “Of course, 
aid to Russia will go on improving,” 
said Mr. Litvinoff after the call. 


==] 
Training Workers 


Because of the enormous and rapid 
expansion of industrial plants th: 

a shortage of trained men. So ev 
large plant is not only working 

men who are trained, but trai 

others to join them. The plant |! 
comes also a_ school, especiall: 

night, and even regular workers | 
advanced courses. 

A fair example is the progran 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufa 
turing Co. It is now training 4,()('' 
“production recruits” in its m 
plants — an enrollment that 
doubled since the defense program ¢°! 
under way. The men take two or f 
year courses, and begin with suc! 
things as a review of arithmetic, |! 
print reading, shop terms and (00! 
nomenclature. Higher courses lead ‘0 
subjects like tool designing and m20- 
agement problems. 

Naturally “graduates” promptly get 
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‘obs, but the company gets most of its 
sh-grade men by “upgrading” ex- 
rienced workers, advancing them to 
re and more complex machines. 

Company supervisors also. aid many 

ublic high schools to organize indus- 
trial training classes. Outstanding. 

sh school students are invited to the 
company’s drafting rooms, where the 
ideas of engineers are turned into 
drawings. 

General Motors has pushed the train- 
ing system even further by furnishing 
the armed forces with maintenance 
men to keep the machines in order 

d to learn how to improve them. 
“eliability, Repair and Replacement” 
e the three “R”s of the game. The 
ogram calls for an adequate flow of 
rts to the war fronts, which will cut 
wn the costly abandonment of dis- 
led tanks, guns and the like. 

Up to the first of April 2,000,000 men 

| been added to the 5,500,000 already 

ning out fighting equipment when 

» Japs attacked Pearl Harbor. An- 

ier 8,000,000 are to be added before 

- end of the year, according to WPB 


iS. = 
What Civilian Defense? 


in spite of the appropriation by 
Congress of $100,000,000 for the Office 
Civilian Defense, under Director 
nes M. Landis, the man in the street 

s seen few signs of protection from 

bombs. While being introduced to air 

id wardens and blackouts, he has 

heard about the appointment of danc- 

ers and movie stars, of co-ordinating 
ig-pong and bowling—the latter 
ept away by public ridicule. 

Accomplishments, however, were 
ported by Rear Admiral Clark M. 

Woodward, retired, who heads the 
Plant Protection Division of the OCD. 
ery state along the Atlantic, Gulf 

d Pacific Coast lines, he said, has 
id or is prepared to hold Protec- 

Schools; some 4,500 executives, 
resenting 5,000,000 employees, have 
been taught the necessity and the 
ins of protecting plants against air 

ls. 

“Some bombers will get through,” 
lared the Admiral, and plants must 
prepared to control and minimize 
damage. Nazi bombers, he said, 
e a range of 4,500 miles, and could 
ich Cleveland, Detroit or Chicago 
1m Germany. They could come pos- 
ly within 1,000 miles of our coast 
in aircraft carrier, he added, bomb 
se cities and return safely. Plant 
‘ense, he emphasized, is the direct 
ponsibility of the management. 

Director Landis was sharply criti- 
ed by his predecessor, Mayor La- 
irdia, of New York, for not having 
ivered defense equipment to coastal 
es. He said that appropriations 
re obtained and specifications com- 
‘ted before he resigned Feb. 10. Di- 

tor Landis replied that those speci- 
itions had to be revised, and that 
» bill was not signed by the Pres- 





NATIONAL 


ident until March 6. “Almost imme- 
diately,” he added, contracts were let 
by the Army for gas masks costing 
$20,000,000, and for fire-fighting and 
other equipment totaling $48,000,000. 


=| 
Congress: Sniffing the Battle 


Congressmen drifting back from a 
sort of half-recess took up a number 
of matters, especially in committees, 
but all were conscious of preparing 
for one of the most momentous steps, 
and possibly one of the biggest fights, 
in American Congressional history. 
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Pepper Proposed “Total Mobilization” 


Things are shaping up for drastic 
steps in stripping the Nation for mili- 
tary action. 

Plant-seizure, profit-limitations, gen- 
eral price ceilings, wage control, freez- 
ing of labor relations and regulation of 
work hours—all these things are boil- 
ing furiously in the political pot. Pub- 
lic opinion, according to polls, is far 
in advance of Congress, while Con- 
gress is in advance of the Administra- 
tion in readiness to face the war grim- 
ly. Congress, daily expecting a mes- 
sage from the President on the criti- 
cal subject, was prepared to go beyond 
his recommendations if they fall short. 
A group of Administration Senators, 
led by the hitherto faithful Claude 
Pepper of Florida, have planned a 
measure for “total mobilization” to be 
pushed if the President hesitates. 

The proposal of Senator McKellar of 
Tennessee to abolish the NYA and the 
CCC was opposed by the President 
who said both organizations were use- 
ful in war training. But there were 
witnesses before the Labor Committee 
who gave hearty support. President 
G. S. Benson of Harding College, Ark., 
said the NYA and CCC were like 
“weights on the ankles” of a Nation 
engaged in a crucial race. Gov. Leon 
C. Phillips of Oklahoma went further 
and called both organizations “poison 
to our boys.” - He said the boys were 
going “from idleness to drinking,” and 
that he found a majority of first-term 









prisoners in the state’s reformatory to 
be former CCC enrolees. CCC direc- 
tor McIntee called the statement “a 
vicious libel.” President Ben H. Hen- 
thorn of the Kansas City College of 
Commerce said tax-supported schools 
can take care of all the technical train- 
ing they have been providing. Other 
witnesses defended the organization. 

The House Naval Affairs Committee 
found no sabotage but “gross careless- 
ness” in the burning of the luxury 
liner Normandie, and recommended 
that the U. S. Navy take over and 
operate the merchant marine. The 
same committee quickly approved a 
bill to build 150 more long-range sub- 
marines at a cost of about a billion 
dollars which would virtually double 
our submarine tonnage. 


me 
Sifting Subversive Stuff 


The special grand jury at Washing- 
ton investigating Axis agents, which 
was responsible for jailing George 
Sylvester Viereck, Nazi propagandist, 
George Hill, secretary of Representa- 
tive Hamilton Fish, and others, turned 
its searchlight on a number of small 
publications and publishers through- 
out the country charged with seditious 
activity. 

The two most prominent persons 
involved in the search were Represen- 
tative Clare Hoffman, of Michigan, and 
Father Coughlin, of Detroit. The 
former was invited to testify because 
his isolationist speech—which papers 
called the “Roosevelt is a Judas” 
speech—had been mailed_out by sub- 
versive groups. One such group, the 
“Social Republic Society” of Cali- 
fornia, sent with the speech a bulletin 
advising followers to “buy arms” to be 
ready for an “eminent revolution.” 
Mr. Hoffman denied applying the term 
“Judas” to the President, and charged 
a “smear campaign” against all former 
isolationists. 

Steps were taken to bar from the 
mails Social Justice, the magazine 
founded in 1936 by Father Coughlin, 
after the Attorney General charged 
there had been seditious passages in 16 
recent .issues. This publication was 
charged with inciting racial hatreds, 
feeling against the British, against the 
Administration, and of expressing ad- 
miration for Axis powers. 

Among others involved in the probe 
by the special grand jury were Charles 
B. Hudson, pulisher of Omaha, Neb.; 
Rev. Gerald B. Winrod, of Wichita, 
Kans., editor of The Defender; E. J. 
Garner, of Kans., editor of Publicity; 
David Baxter, of Calif., whose speeches 
were mailed out by the ‘Social Re- 
public Society”; George W. Christians, 
of Chattanooga, Tenn; and William 
Gullgren, of Calif., who publishes Bea-. 
con Light, dealing with events and 
personalities under the cloak of as- 
trology. These men were generally 
charged with Jew-baiting, English- 
baiting, rumor-mongering and Axis 
sympathy. 
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WAR FRONTS — 





Britain 

General George C. Marshall, U. S. 
Army Chief of Staff, told reporters in 
London, “We want to expand over 
here.” There were enough conflicting 
rumors about his visit to start a war of 
nerves against the Axis. One story 
from Washington said Marshall had 
gone to London to see whether British 
reasons for not invading Europe this 
summer were valid. But a few days 
later, British Labor Minister Ernest 
Bevin promised: “The tide is on the 
turn. We shall soon be passing from 
the defense to the attack.” 

In the air, Britain was attacking. and 
America was “expanding” in Europe. 
Fifteen American bombers were re- 
ported reaching Britain every day. 
Bevin declared that Britain was now 
producing as many planes as Ger- 
many, and that within a few weeks 
America would be outproducing the 
entire Axis. With this reserve power, 
the R. A. F. was sparing no planes, 
pounding France, Germany, and even 
Italy from the air 24 hours a day in 
weather fit for flying—and that was 
five days out of seven, The Ruhr in- 
dustrial area was being particularly 
hard hit. 

Lord Louis Mountbatten, cousin of 
King George and grandson of Queen 
Victoria, has been named chief of com- 
bined operations of the Army, Navy 
and R. A. F., it was announced. A 
Navy man with honorary rank of 
Lieutenant General and Air Marshal, 
Lord Louis is a right royal fighting 
man, distinguished by his dash and 
audacity; in the Mediterranean he had 
a destroyer shot out from under him. 
It was revealed that he had planned 
the Commando raids against Vaasgo, 
Brunsval and St. Nazaire. Hitler may 
expect more of the same. Lord Louis 
was in the U. S. last year as command- 
er of the carrier Jllustrious. 


France: Hitler Wins 


Pierre Laval, the swart double-deal- 
er of French politics, is back in con- 
trol again in Vichy, France, more 
powerful than when he was ousted as 
Vice Premier and Marshal] Petain’s po- 
litical heir 16 months ago. Hitler, in 
his post-armistice war of attrition 
against France, has won all but the 
final round of his fight to break the 
present Vichy French rulers to his 
will. 

After a series of conferences be- 
tween pro-Nazi Laval, and aged Chief 
of State Henri Petain and Vice Premier 
Adm. Jean Darlan, it was announced: 
(1) Laval re-enters the government as 
Premier; all political control is cen- 
tered in him, though he remains 
“technically” responsible to Petain, 
who retains his title of Chief of State. 
(2) Darlan remains in command of 
France’s armed forces, and retains his 
position as successor to Petain. How- 








ever these statements are added up, 
the answer comes out that France’s 


new boss is Laval, and Laval’s boss 


is Hitler. 

Two other important events accom- 
panied this statement of Hitler’s Vichy 
victory: 

e The Riom “war guilt” trials, recessed 
since April 2, are suspended. Instead of 
proving France’s war guilt, as Hitler wish- 
ed, the trials, presided over by stiff- 








Acme Radiophoto 
Marshall (left) Wants to Expandt 


principled Judge Pierre Caous of whom ft 
has been said, “After God, Caous regards 
himself as absolute master of his court,” 
have proved only that France was un- 
ready for this war. The major defendants, 
former Premiers Leon Blum and Edeuard 
Daladier, and Gen. Maurice Gamelin, have 
implicated France’s present leaders as 
among the architects of defeat. Hitler’s 
“impatience” with the trial finally erupt- 
ed. It is believed the first time since 
France became a Republic that the execu- 
tive has halted the judicial process. 

e When the United States established 
a consulate at Brazzaville, French Equa- 
torial Africa, thus recognizing Free 
France’s control there, Vichy objected. 
Acting Secretagy Sumner Welles told 
Vichy Ambassador Henry-Haye that we 
felt sympathy for the France of “liberty, 
equality and fraternity”; hoped to free 
all France with a United Nations’ victory; 
but would recognize Free France wherever 
it controlled French territory. Immedi- 
ately after Laval’s appointment, Vichy 
rejected the American note and denounc- 
ed it as “insulting.” A diplomatic break 
between Washington and Vichy appeared 
imminent. 


Meanwhile, with Laval in power, Hit- 
ler seemed on the verge of his final 
Vichy victory: to draw France active- 
ly into the war. With Hitler forcing 
France toward closer collaboration, he 
was believed to be setting the stage for 
a Mediterranean drive, perhaps to ex- 
tend from Gibraltar to Syria and Pal- 


+Gen. Marshall is pictured in London with Vice 
Adm. Robert L. Ghormley, special U. S. naval ob- 
server in Britain. 





estine. _Meantime the Axis attack re- 
ported in Libya recently halted jus; 
east of Tmimi, on high ground near t}), 
Libyan coast. There German Marsh,)! 
Erwin Rommel is reported digging j; 
and fortifying his positions. 
—___—-- 


Eastern Europe 


Japanese “prattlers” who talk of »!- 
tacking Siberia while Russia is eng: 
ed in her struggle with Germany we; 
sharply warned by Pravda, ofticia| 
Communist newspaper, on the first 
niversary of the Soviet-Jap neutra!: 
pact. Saying that the pact had }. 
“subject to serious trial” by the 
newal of the Anti-Comitern Tr: 
“the aggressive essence of whic}, 
universally known,” and by the | 
partite Pact, Pravda noted that Russia 
and Japan were still at peace. But 
it warned: 

“It is necessary that the Japa: 
military and Fascist cliques whose 
heads have been turned by militar 
successes realize that their. pratt) 
about an annexationist war in |! 
north may cause damage, in the firs! 
place and most of all, to Japan itself.” 
The blast was issued at the time when 
Jap Ambassador Naotake Sato and U. 
S. Ambassador Adm. William H. Stand 
ley had reached Moscow to present 
their credentials. 

In Bulgaria, King Boris’s cabinet 
walked out after he told them of his 
talks with Hitler, who presumably 
wants them to go to war with Russia. 
Premier Bogdan Philoff formed a new 
cabinet with only two old members. 
Meantime Soviet Vice Premier S. A. 
Lozovsky warned, “the Bulgar rulers 
are going too far. In their humble- 
ness toward Hitler they forget Bul- 
garia’s fate of 1918.” 

Liquidation of German armies in 
1942 was promised by Lozovsky at the 
same time. He said British and Lend- 
Lease supplies going to Russia were 
being “used to make Nazi corpses.” 

Heavy Russian assaults in the Donets 
Basin and Central Front were admit- 
ted by the Germans, who said six 
Soviet divisions, tank-led and includ- 
ing one Siberian division, had disrupt- 
ed German lines in a Central Front 
attack. Stockholm reports said Mar- 
shal Timoshenko’s armies had torn a 
big hole in the German lines north of 
Kharkov. Moscow claimed to have 
driven a spearhead through German 
lines near Bryansk, while London r 
ported that Russian troops had crossed 
the Desna River there and had prac- 
tically encircled the town. 

In the air, the Russians claimed 1,1()3 
German planes destroyed between 
March 11 and April 11, with the loss 
of 314 Soviet planes. 

_—__ > _ 


Southwest Pacific 


Corregidor, fortress rock in Manila 
Bay, “can and will! be held,” declared 
Maj. Gen. Jonathan M. Wainwright, 
who was revealed to have evacuated 
3,500 sailors and marines from Bataan 
before its fall. “There can be no 
question of surrendering’ this might) 
fortress.” No word has come from 
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captured Bataan as to the fate of 36,000 
Americans and Filipino troops report- 
ed there. But isolated bands still hold 
out on Luzon, Cebu, which the Japs 
have occupied and Mindanao, 
rhirteen American bombers, B-25’s 
d Flying Fortresses, made round 
of between 4,000 and 2,800 miles 
the Philippines from Australia. “We 
icked hell out of ’em,” declared 
tieut. Col. J. H. Davies, who led one 
oup. Seore: two enemy transports 
_ one sunk, at Davao, on Mindanao; 
ee transports sunk and two hit at 
Cebu; one cargo ship sunk at Batangas, 
Luzon, and Nichols Field, near 
nila bombed. A large number of en- 
cmy planes were destroyed. Brig. Gen. 
Ralph Royce, who led the flight, Lieut. 
Col. Davies and Capt. Frank P. Bos- 
trom were decorated with the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross upon their re- 
turn. The planes picked up some 
\merican officers, correspondents and 
one Chinese officer in the Philippines. 
Jap bases at Lae, on New Guinea, 
and Rabaul, on New Britain, are raid- 
ed constantly by American and Aus- 
tralian airmen, who now have com- 
mand on the air in that area. The 
raids destroy grounded bombers, anti- 
aircraft gun positionss, supplies and 
ships. On a recent week-end, for ex- 
mple, United Nations planes destroy- 
ed 20 Jap planes, losing only two. 
Our subs are active. A lone sub 
cruising in Far Eastern waters sank 
9 7,000-ton Jap cargo vessel and a sub- 
chaser, and damaged a 4,000-ton cargo 
ship, Around Christmas Island and 
Bali another American sub sank a light 
cruiser and damaged two more, one of 
which was “believed sunk.” Then near 
Bali it sunk a destroyer, damaged 
other ships, The Navy announced that 
the submarine Perch, Lieut. Comdr. 
Hurt commanding, was overdue from 
the Java Sea, and presumed lost. 
General MacArthur’s area of com- 
ind has been a source of discussion, 
the General feeling that his authority 
over New Zealand, Dutch and Aus- 
tralian forces was not clear. But in 
Washington, after a meeting of the 
Pacific War Council, the President 
said MacArthur was in command of 
the Southwest Pacific. In Australia, 
Premier Curtin said his government 
cousidered MacArthur supreme com- 
mander in the area. A Dutch spokes- 
nin London said Dutch forces were 
at MacArthur’s disposal. But his com- 
ind over New Zealand was still not 
lefinitely stated. 





Southwest Asia 


India is menaced by a fleet of three 
Jap battleships, five aireraft carriers, 
rous cruisers and _ destroyer 
irons operating in the, Bay of 
il, Winston Churchill revealed to 
\ ons. Besides losing two cruisers 
to Jap planes, the British lost the old 

ft carrier Hermes, just 10 miles 

: coast of Ceylon, Britain’s last 

base in the Indian Ocean. 
th the R. A, F. has beaten off air 

‘Ss on Ceylon itself, the entire 
t of planes which aitacked the Jap 
units was destroyed or damaged. 


The Japs, claiming control of the Bay 
of Bengal, said their fleet had sunk 51 
British ships. The British were call- 
ing for the U. S. Fleet to create a di- 
version in the Pacific. 

The Andaman Islands, off the coast 
of Malaya, captured by the Japs and 
used as base, were raided by the R. A. 
Fk. which struck 800 miles across water 
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A Jap Fleet Menaced India and Ceylon 


from India. Score: 13 big Jap flying 
boats destroyed at Port Blair. 

India’s answer was “No!” to Sir 
Stafford Cripps’ independence plan, 
and to U. S. Minister Louis Johnson’s 
last-minute compromise. But Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, Congress Party leader, 
declared India would not “embarrass 
Britain’s war effort in India.” He re- 
jected “this idea that we must remain 
passive and not do anything against 
the invader.” He said it would be “a 
tragedy if Germany and Japan won 
this war.” But India wants inde- 
pendence to fight for. There were 
dim hopes that Cripps might yet re- 
turn to India and effect a compromise, 

In Burma, the Japs pushed ahead. 
The British fell back steadily toward 
the Minbu oil fields, only a few miles 
to their rear. Above Toungoo, the 
Chinese, under Lieut. Gen. Stilwell, 
were also being pushed back. And in 
northern Burma, the Japs launched a 
new ‘offensive from Thailand into the 
Shan states, hoping to separate Chi- 
nese troops there from those below 
Mandalay. If this succeeds, the Japs 
will cut the Mandalay-Lashio rail line, 


last feeder to the Burma Road. 
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SERVICE NOTES 


Navy Feeds Its Own: The Navy Sup- 
ply Corps isn’t interested in the “way 
to a man’s heart,” but it feeds its fight- 
ers as if it were. To the men in blue 
overseas goes an endless stream of 
“Navy ration” including every kind of 
food required by fighting men. Load- 
ing cargo ships is a continuous job, but 
not a thankless one. The cargo? It 
might be anything from beans to yeast 
and back again. At Christmas, the 
Navy sent 350,000 candy bars to her 
sons in Iceland and to her boys at 
Southern bases go great quantities of 
lemons for that warm weather thirst 
quencher, 

Ready for any emergency, the Navy 
keeps on hand huge stocks of food in 
cold storage. Refrigerated items al- 
ways to be found are sealed eggs by 
the hundreds of thousands and a vari- 
ety of meats solid as ice. In order to 
save needed space, dehydrated vegeta- 
bles are used as widely as possible. A 
pound of dehydrated potatoes will 
feed twenty-five men, even if they are 
sailors, 





Farewell to Arms: Plans to repos- 
sess Army rifles, U. S. .30 Model 1917 
and Model 1903, have been announced 
by the War Department. It is hoped 
that the response of sportsmen to this 
appeal will be wholehearted. Some 
44,148 of these rifles have been sold by 
the Department to the National Rifle 
Association and additional ones to 
members of independent rifle clubs. 
These, along with weapons of this type 
issued to Military Police Battalions 
and State Guard units, would all be 
recalled and turned over to United Na- 
tions troops. Persons possessing a 
Springfield .30, Model 1903, or an En- 
field, Model 1917, should communicate 
with the Commanding Officer of the 
nearest Army Post. Serviceable rifles 
not extensively altered or modified 
will be acceptable. Owners will be re- 
imbursed to a maximum of $47.65 for 
the Model 1903 and $12.50 for the Model 
1917, according to the gun’s condition. 

Sea-Going: There was a time when 
“sea-going soldiers” meant Marines. 
Today the Army dons water wings and 
goes down to the sea with the Navy 
and the Marines. The wings are stand- 
ard “jeeps” equipped with a secret wa- 
ter-propelling mechanism which sends 
the 3,500-pound buggies like veterans 
through breakers 12 feet high. Loaded 
with three soldiers, a machine-gun 
and ammunition, the amphibian trav- 
els 60 m. p. h. on land, hits water at 
35, shipping only a gallon or so, and 
continues through the waves at 10 m. 
p. h. In addition, its spoon-front per- 
mits it to forge through ice or even 
young saplings with none but the great- 
est of ease. The “double keel” quality 
afforded by the four wheels keeps the 
vehicle level in the roughest water. 
Some ship’s emergency equipment has 
been added, such as a winch and two 
power drive bilge pumps. 
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BUSINESS 
N. Y. Exchange Celebrates 


The New York Stock Exchange, now 
at its lowest ebb in half a century, is 
preparing to celebrate its sesquicen- 
tennial, or its 150th birthday. The 
“Big Board” was organized May 7, 
1792, when 24 brokers and merchants 
got together and signed an agreement 
on rates of commissions and other 
rules fer doing business together. 

The first trading by the 24 pioneers 
was under the famous buttonwood 
tree which stood on Wall Street, and 
early dealings had largely to do with 
the bonds issued by the First Congress 
of the United States, which opened on 
the same street, in Federal Hall, three 
years earlier. These bonds—then 
called stock—amounted to $80,000,000, 
and were issued by way of assuming 
the debts incurred by the Continental 
Congress and by the colonies (later 
states) in waging the war of the Revo- 
lution. President Washington, at the 
time, was serving the last year of his 
first term. 

One of the members of the exchange 
today, Donald J. Hardenbrook, is a 
direct descendant of one of the in- 
corporators of the same name. He 
sees a much bigger organization than 
did his ancestor, but possibly not so 
bright a future. The volume of deal- 
ings on the New York Exchange in 
1901 was 50 per cent more than that of 
last year. The latest sale of a seat on 
the exchange brought $17,000, which 
was the lowest price reached in this 
century. In fact, a seat could not have 
been had so cheaply any time between 
1881 and 1887. The 150-year-old ex- 
change appears to have some of the 
weaknesses of old age—but it still 
has hope. ‘ 


Land Grant Railroads 


Those railroads, mostly west of 
Chicago, which were built with Fed- 
eral aid in the form of land grants 
along the rights of way are now find- 
ing the conditions hard for the first 
time. 

To get the Federal grants the build- 
ers of the roads stipulated to carry 
troops, mail and Government prop- 
erty at reduced rates. The Govern- 
ment rates first set at two-thirds of 
the regular charges, but Congress later 
fixed them at 50 per cent. Last year 
the railroads were relieved of their 
commitments under the land-grant 
contracts except in the matter of mili- 
tary transportation only. But that re- 
lief was not entirely effective in the 
case of those continenta] lines which 
find up to half of their business now 
consisting of military hauling and 
transportation. The refusal of the 
competing roads to handle the busi- 
ness so cheaply causes most of it to go 
to the land-grant roads, 

These roads are now appealing for 
relief, and a bill for their benefit is 
now pending in Congress. Defense 








Transport Director Eastman predicts 
an early end of land-grant rates. 





Business Briefs 


@ In February the national income 
reached a rate of $104,700,000,000 a 
year, according to figures of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


@ The Coca-Cola Company an- 
nounced that the output of its well 
known beverage “will ... be inter- 


Random Statistics 


NDUSTRIAL eye accidents dur- 

ing 1941 are estimated to have 
cost 9,500,000 man-days of work, or 
enough to build 17 destroyers . . . 
@ Methodists outnumber all other 
religious denominations in the Sen- 
ate, with 22 of the 96 Senators; in 
the House, Catholics outnumber the 
Methodists, 86 to 72 . . . @ There 
were 4,200 accidental deaths on 
farms in 1941 . . . @ The loss on 


shell eggs shipped to Britain has 
been less than five per cent. But 
to save space, the bulk. of eggs goes 


in powdered form . . . @ The pro- 
portion of home ownership decreas- 
ed between the 1930 and the 1940 
censuses. In 1930, 47.8 of all Amer- 
ican dwelling units were occupied 
-by their owners; in 1940, only 43.6 
per cent were self-owned ... @ 
The name “Creeping Jenny” is ap- 
plied to as many as 12 different 
kinds of weeds in various parts of 
the country. 





rupted by war-time restrictions ... 
of basic materials, as was the case 
in the last war.” 


@ President A. N. Williams of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. asked 
that Congress permit the merger of 
the country’s telegraph systems. The 
three principal ones were named as 
the Western Union, Bell Telephone 
System and Postal Telegraph Co. 


q Heavy retail buying continued 
this year after Easter, with a much 
smaller decline from the Easter peak 
than usual, according to Dun & Brad- 
street. 


q As the Federal Reserve Board fig- 
ures it, some two billion, dollars of 
U. S. money is being hoarded, more 
than half of it by foreigners. The 
Board would rather have it hoarded 
than deposited to expand bank re- 
serves, but advises that it be put in 
war bonds. 


q Sharp restrictions on the use of 
passes have been put into effect by the 


nation’s railroads because of the pres-_ 


sure of Government business. Only 
railroad employees have passes. 


q The nation’s electric power pro- 
duction for the week ending in mid- 
April was 3,320,858,000 kilowatt-hours. 
Increase over 1941 production is about 
14 per cent. 


g Treasury statisticians estimate 
that war bond sales will total $6,000,- 
000,000 this year; $11,000,000,000 next 
year, 
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FARM 
Farm Values Rise 


Last year the value of farm lands 
rose seven per cent, estimates the By). 
reau of Agricultural Economics, whic}, 
was the best record since the deprvs.- 
sion low of 1933. The national average 
is now about 25 per cent above that «/ 
1933, and only nine per cent below 
that of 1912-1914. Gains were the 
largest, about 10 per cent, in the Fas! 
North Central and East South Centr,! 
group of states. In only three states 
has the average failed to rise above 
that of 1933—North and South Dakota 
and Nebraska. In no state have farm 
land values reached those of 1919-20. 

The total amount of farm mortgage 
debt outstanding now is estimated by 
the Farm Credit Administration at 
$7,000,000,000, of which that agency 
holds $2,993,131,000. This debt is some 
50 per cent greater than that at the be- 
ginning of the First World War. But 
the debt situation is called “healthy” 
because it has decreased three per 
cent since the war started in 1939, 
whereas it increased 24 per cent be- 
tween the time the war started and we 
got in it before. 


Plenty Brazil Nuts 


An important article of import from 
Brazil is the familiar Brazil nut, and 
it now promises, through the scarcity 
of competing imports, to become more 
important than ever. 

Brazil is probably the only country 
in the world with a nui wholly its own 
—or nearly so. It grows only in the 
great Amazon valley, where the trees 
rise, bare as a telegraph pole, to a 
height of 100 feet, and are topped with 
dark green leaves. These trees, al! 
wild, are in the jungle, topping all 
other trees, and the only way the nuts 
are gathered is to pick them up after 
they have dropped to the ground. The 
harvesting goes on from November to 
June, as the hard outer shell keeps the 
nuts protected. 

The_output could be indefinitely ex- 
panded, for while the’nuts are gath- 
ered from about 100,000 trees, there 
are hundreds of thousands of others 
which are never visited. Besides being 
eaten as a delicacy and ‘ysed in the 
confectionery trade, these nuts can re- 
place the cashew nuts formerly im- 
ported from India. They yield a bland 
oil highly prized for its use in cookery, 
also used by watchmakers, by artists. 

eee 


Farm Briefs 


q At mid-March of this year it re- 
quired $1.20, on the average, to buy 
the same food that cost $1.00 in mid- 
March of last year, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


g With another bumper wheat crop 
in prospect, farmers have been told 
that they will have to furnish the!" 
own storage since elevators are filled 
with the 630,000,000-bushel carry-0v«'. 
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oh i p : ME,” says pipe-smoker Graham says roll-your-owner Harry Fream 
Dakota (> 4 Arch Graham syre knows Harry knows his flies catch 
e farm } ; where the game grows in the trout—he’s an angler himself. 
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a J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

artists. 5 O pipefuls of fragrant tobacco in every 

In recent laboratory handy pocket can of Prince Albert 
“smoking bowl” tests, 
+t Te: Prince Albert burned 70 fine roll-your-own cigarettes in every 

aM handy pocket can of Prince Albert 
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INCE ALBERT 


ed THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 
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AUTO PLANTS— 


(Continued from page 4) 


Buick is turning out Pratt & Whitney 
engines, as is Chevrolet; Cadillac and 
Delco-Remy are making Allison en- 
gine parts; Fisher makes bombers, 
gun housings and machine gun ‘tools; 
Pontiac turns out Oerlikon guns, bane 
of dive bombers; Olds makes 20 mm. 
automatic cannon and various shells; 
Saginaw Steering Gear produces .30 
caliber machine guns, and AC and 
Frigidaire, 50 caliber ones; Delco 
Products makes shells; Delco Brake, 
bomb fuses and Delco Appliance, fire 
detectors. The list runs on through 
some 35 separate items to fill over 
1,000 Government war orders. 


Of GM’s total manufacturing plants, 
77 are now working on war orders, 
plus three that have been leased to 
other makers of war materials. An- 
other 14 plants are still being re- 
tooled for war work, another eight 
new war plants are currently being 
constructed or are under negotiation 
with the Government, five plants are 
waiting the completion of contracts 
before turning to war production. The 
job of keeping ’em flying and rolling 
has developed close cooperation be- 
tween former competitors. For ex- 
ample, GM now has over 54,000 ma- 
chine tools—the tools that make other 
tools—at work or being rebuilt for 
war construction. But another 16,950 
tools which could not be adapted for 
the type of material GM is making 
have been handed along to other war 
material makers. To see that no 
tools are wasted, the Automotive 
Council for War Production has made 
a master file of all tools, so that com- 
panies can trade them back and forth 
at need. 

An example of how some tools have 
“make the rounds” is given in one 
story told in Detroit. Twenty-five 


years ago an auto plant in one Mich- 
igan town crated up a battery of mul- 
tiple boring machines, loaded them in 
flat cars and shipped them off to an 
affiliated plant in Toledo. Some years 
later the tools were on the move again, 
to a plant in Buffalo, where they 





Women Workers Find Employment in Auto Industry War Plants 


worked until the auto lines there were 
shut down. About this time the orig- 
inal Michigan plant took an order for 
75 mm. projectiles. It discovered that 
with machine tool builders up to their 
necks, the boring machines required 
for the job could not be obtained in 
less than three years. So its engineers 
went over the tool lists of many other 
plants with a fine-tooth comb. Finally, 
on one list, they spotted their old 
boring machines of a quarter of a cen- 
tury back. Once again the tools were 
loaded on the cars and sent “home,” 
where they were rebuilt at a cost big- 
ger than their original price. Then 
they were turned on the shell-produc- 
ing job, 
... Increasing Employment 


Rising war production has, of 
course, meant more employees. In 
pre-war 1939 GM had 152,000 workers 
in its plant. By mid-February of this 
year, it had 162,000. Today it has al- 
most 171,000. The number of workers 
is still below the June, 1941, peak of 
235,000. But in 1941 GM was both 
producing arms and having one of its 
greatest auto production years. Now 
the men have been pulled off auto work 
and are being turned to war work 
as fast as they can be trained or as 
plants can be retooled. With the rate 
of re-employment being stepped up, 
the corporation expects to pass its 
peak employment of 1941 some time 
this fall. And by next March it will 
have 50 per cent more men on war 
work than it ever had employed at any 
one time before. The auto industry as 
a whole expects to employ a million 
workers on war production before the 
end of the year. 

Even though employment has not 
yet reached its previous high, every 
man is turning out more work than 
before. During 1939, for example, 
GM workers averaged 35 hours per 
week. Today the averagé is 44 hours 
per week for each worker. When peak 
employment is reached, not only will 
more workers be employed than ever 
before, but they will be working about 
10 hours more each week, 

Ernest Bevin, British Labor Minis- 
ister, has declared that within six 
S weeks America 
will be outpro- 
ducing the en- 
tire Axis in air- 
planes. The 
Axis had at least 
a sevén - year 
Start on us. Yet, 
at least, in one 
branch, we are 
set to overtake 
them in a year 
and one-half of 
war produc- 
tion, and in 
only a few 
months of grim, 
all-out purpose. 
Perhaps three 
things are re- 
sponsible for 
this victory on 
the production 
front. We had 






















Bigger—or Smaller—and Bettert 


a huge productive machine, built vu 
by the auto industry and others. \ 
are used to doing the impossible. An 
in our huge industrial plants are gat! 
ered a group of men, from heads « 
corporations~down, who are all cells 
in a brain crammed with the worl 
greatest collection of industrial kno 
how, 


. .. Victory: Made in Detroit 


For example: In making one ty; 
of machine gun, it is necessary 
punch 60 holes into the barrel jack 
to permit air to circulate and cool t 
gun barrel. Formerly the holes w: 
made tediously one at a time, each h 
requiring three operations. Au' 
plants making the gun use a pre 
which, in one operation, punches « 
10 holes at a time. 

For example: Tanks’ armor pane! 
used to ‘be riveted into place. Au! 
plants began~welding them. And au 
practice here came into its own, f 
the panels are held in position befo 
the welding by jigs, giant brothers 
the auto body jigs. Jigs for final 
sembly of tank hull plates weigh ab: 
30 tons, equivalent to the final weigh! 
of the medium tank. Not only is t! 
welded tank produced faster, but it 
a better fighting job, for welding p: 
mits rounded contours that shed sh¢ 
and there are no rivets to come lo 
and begin flying inside the tank | 
bullets when a shell strikes them. 

Example: tthe average auto eng 
weighs about six pounds per hor 
power. GM has trimmed its Alli 
airplane engine down to less than 
pound for each of its 1,325 horsepow 

The auto industry has taken on 4 
tremendous job. But its work 
preparing to foreswear double-ti 
pay for Sundays and holidays, its « 
gineering brains and _ producti 
geniuses, its executives who ha 
built up this tremendous indust! 
achievement, together make up one 
the most impressive home front tea 
in history. It may well be said w! 
this war is ended that it was won 
the factories of Detroit. 


tA watch-like motor to “‘tell’”’ a pilot the positic 
moving parts of his plane weighs but seven ou! 
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NEVADA— 


Personal Freedom Aim of Sagebrush State 


By BERKELEY L. BUNKER, 
United States Senator from Nevada 


Out of the gathering years comes a 
message of inspiration—a breath of re- 
assurance for the turbulence of our 
times—from Nevada’s pioneers and 
patriots, who gave their lives and their 
fortunes for the welfare of our coun- 
try in other dark hours of our national 
life. 

Dimly we see the frontiersmen of a 
century ago, battling what might, to 
us, be insurmountable obstacles, driv- 
ing the stakes for 
the territory that 
was to become Ne- 
vada. 

Then in the fate- 
ful years of the 
Civil War, another 
commonwealth — 








Nevada is born 
into the _ sister- 
hood of _ states; 


gives her manhood 
and her resources 
for the preservation of the Union. 

She grows and becomes strong. 

Comes the Spanish-American War, 
ind her contributions mount. 

So, likewise she did 20-odd years 
azo, when another conflagration sear- 
ed the globe. 

Thus she is doing today, in a bigger 
war and in a broader way. 

Out of the dimming yesteryears, like 
«a choir invisible, those brave men and 
women of the past seem to bid us 
carry on. 

They seem to paraphrase the lines 
that Lieutenant Colonel John McCrae 
wrote on the Western Front 20-some 
years ago, in the last hours of his life: 


Senator Bunker 


“To you from failing hands we throw 
The torch; be yours to hold it high 
If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep. .....2-2-s 


” 


Nevada—to a man—has visualized 
that eharge. 

Nevada will not break faith with her 
honored dead, soldiers or pioneers. 

Nevada—sixth in size among the 
states—is giving some of the nation’s 
finest manhood to the Army, Navy, 
Marines and Coast Guard. Thousands 
of others are engaged in a multitude of 
war-time efforts and avocations. 

A land of rugged beauty, she has 
shared her more than 100,000 square 
miles of territory freely for the estab- 
lishment of bombing ranges, airfields, 
immunition depots, and a variety of 
other war purposes. 

Fourteen of her 17 counties are 
largely devoted to livestock produc- 

n and farming—the wartime tasks 
of feeding a mighty Army and Navy 

id millions of men and women who 
re engaged in war production. 

Nevada is one of the principal pro- 

icers of rare war metals—lead, zinc, 

/pper, manganese, tungsten, mercury 


Vevada 





and antimony, and of gold and silver, 
essentials of a sound currency. 

These are some of the things that 
give Nevada strength, and they are the 
things that help to make our nation 
strong. 

Like in 1864, when Nevada’s silver 
and gold helped to save the nation’s 
monetary structure, so in 1942 her sup- 
plies of those precious metals are used 
to back up the currency and avert 
financial collapse. 

So, briefly, is the Nevada of today. 

And if those frontiersmen of a hun- 
dred years ago and their successors 
could commune with us across the 
years, they would stamp their approv- 
al on Nevada’s progress. 

Our answer to them, as we stand 
guard over the heritages they vouch- 
safed to us, must be that we are hold- 
ing the torch they gave us high—that 
we will not break faith with those 
who died. 

We must not break that faith. And 
if temptation to weaken in that deter- 
mination threatens when adversities, 
yet unknown, are heaped upon us in 
the present national crisis, we can 
turn for inspiration and reassurance 
to the hardships endured by the pion- 
eers of Nevada and the nation, and 
through that contemplation find the 
strength to carry on. 





—In a Nutshell — 


Nevada, the sixth largest state, has the 
lowest ratio of population to area in the 
entire U.S. According to the 1940 census, 
110,247 persons live on its 110,690 square 
miles, less than one person per square 
mile. Only one city has a population 
greater than 10,000; that is Reno, with 
21,317. Carson City, the Capital, has a 
census of 2,478. The State’s great land 
area has been assessed at $198,675,000. On 
their immense terri- 
tory Nevadans graze 
great herds of live- 
stock, plant chiefly 
wheat, barley and 
potatoes, and ex- 
tract large quanti- 
ties of gold, silver, 
and copper, as well 
as lead; zinc, quick- 
silver, tungsten, sul- 
phur, graphite, borax, gypsum and build- 
ing stone, 

Nevada has three nicknames: the Sage- 
brush State, the Snow Clad State, the 
Battle Born State. Its motto is All for 
Our Country. The Sagebrush is the State 
flower, and Home Means Nevada the State 
song. Unofficially it has adopted the 
Mountain Bluebird for its bird, the Aspen 
for its tree, 

E. P. Carville is Nevada’s “governor, his 
four-year term expiring this coming Jan- 
uary. Maurice J, Sullivan is president of 
the State senate of 17 members, William 
J. Cashill speaker of the 40-member house 
of representatives. In the Congress of 
the United States Nevada is represented 
by Senators Pat McCarran and Berkeley L. 
Bunker and Representative James G. 
Scrugham. 


Roll Call of the States 
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Nevada Firsts— 


% On March 5, 1923, Nevada and 
Montana became the first States to en- 
act pension laws for the aged. 


% The first successful mill for 
crushing silver ore was built near Vir- 
ginia City in 1860. It was also the 
first reducing mill to treat quartz. 


Nevada, in 1921, was the first to 
adopt lethal gas as a means of capital 
punishment. The first gas chamber 
execution took place in Carson City, 
February 8, 1924, when the State took 
the life of Gee Jon, a Chinese convict- 
ed of killing a tong rival. 


% On March 10, 1933, Nevada be- 
came the first State to adopt the Uni- 
form Narcotic Act. 


% James W. Nye, a New York 
lawyer and anti-slavery politician, was 
appointed by President Lincoln in 
1861 to be the first governor of the 
Territory of Nevada. When the terri- 
tory achieved statehood, Nye repre- 
sented it for two successive terms in 
the U. S. Senate. 


Did You Know That— 


Nevada’s Boulder Dam, some 25 





miles southeast of Las Vegas on the- 


Colorado River, is the highest dam in 
the world. 


To date well over a billion dol- 
lars worth of minerals have been min- 
ed from Nevada’s mountains. Approxi- 
mately a billion dollars’ worth of gold 
and silver have been taken from one 
mine alone. That is the famous Com- 
stock Lode, once the richest silver min- 
ing center in the world, 


% From remains discovered in Ne- 
vada’s great caves scientists have con- 
cluded that man lived in this section 
of the North American continent as 
far back as 10,000 years ago, and, what 
is more, lived among such prehistoric 
beasts as the mastodon and the ground 
sloth, 


Grasshoppers were much prized 
as food by the early Nevada Indians. 
The insects were dirven by a circle of 
beaters into a pit and there boiled or 
roasted. Any grasshoppers left after 
the feast were pounded into paste and 
formed into cakes to be dried for 
storage. 


The 1939 census of the Indian 
Bureau classified 5,395 of Nevada’s in- 
habitants as Indians, more than half 
of them in non-reservation areas, 


% For urgent political reasons Ne- 
vada was rushed into statehood in 
double-quick time, and with less than 
one-sixth the population required to 
send a single representative to Con- 
gress. One of the time-savers employ- 
ed was to telegraph to Washington, at 
a cost of $3,416.77, the entire consti- 
tution drawn up by a convention of 
territorial representatives in the fall 
of 1864. Nevada was proclaimed a 
State on October 31st of that year. 


Nevada 
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Sew for the Warm Season Ahead 


360—Versatility in fashion—this lovely sun-dress 
with matching or contrasting bolero! Sizes 12 to 20 
Size 16, dress, 344 yards 35 inch fabric; bolero, 1 yard. 

9035—Plan ahead for vacation and week-ends. Make 
this smart slacks-and-shirt-outfit—so inexpensive! 
Sizes 6 to 14. Size 10, slacks, 24g yards 35 inch 
fabric; shirt, 142 yards. 

9026—A light-hearted afternoon frock for matrons. 
The scalloped neckline and panelled skirt are so 
slenderizing. Sizes 34 to 48. Size 36, 44— yards 39 
inch fabric. 


Price of each pattern is 15c in coins (plus one 
cent to cover cost of mailing). The Summer Fash- 


ion Book is 10 cents. Address the PATHFINDER 
Pattern Department, 243 West 17th Street, New 
York, N. ¥. 








~ MOVIE WORLD 


My Favorite Blonde (Paramount)— 
Bob Hope at his slapstick funniest with 
beauteous, blonde Madeleine Carroll 
furnishing the situatigns—and manag- 
ing to be quite amusing in her own 
right. Bob has been invited by Holly- 
wood to play straight to his trained 
penguin Percy, but before he gets out 
of his dressing room he is confronted 
by British agent Carroll carrying se 
cret plans, pursued by German spies 
and demanding safe conduct to Chi- 
cago. Bob shrugs her off as a refugee 
from solitary, but when he is finally 
convinced by Madeleine of her mission, 
away they go on one of the maddest 
chases the writers could concoct. The 
script is gag-filled and hilarious with 
some side-splitting sequences. 





The Courtship of Andy Hardy 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer)—The Hardy 
family is back for the twelfth visit 
and, though this isn’t the best of their 
efforts, ardent Hardyites will welcome 
their everyday ups and downs and 
homey life as a spot of sanity in an 
insane world. Mickey Rooney does 
less mugging as an Andy now earning 
his own living and accepted as an 
equal by Judge Hardy (Lewis Stone). 
The Judge is responsible for Andy’s 
courtship which amounts to a few 
dates with the unnecessarily lovely 
Donna Reed, a newcomer to the series. 
The daughter of divorced parents, she 
is leading a lonely life until Andy 
transforms her into Glamour as a favor 
to his father. She becomes such a 
charming bit of scenery that you won- 
der why Andy doesn’t succumb to his 
own handiwork. Or perennial sweet- 
heart Polly Benedict (Ann Rutherford) 
may be reason enough for you, too. 


Relax With 


7215—A wonderful 
squares that tumble from 
with amazing speed! 
ous accessories! 
details. 


277 
a feminine touch for Spring. 








your 





ous: blouses. 





cent to cover cost of mailing). 
tions are included in each pattern. Address 
erders to Needlecraft Editor, PATHFINDER, 
Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


relaxation—these 
crochet 
Form many luxuri- 
Number contains full 


Lacy butterflies give your frock 
Crochet 
them in different colors for your vari- 
Number contains full details. 


Price of patterns 15c (in coins) each (plus one 
Complete instrug- 


Madeleine Leads Hope a Mad Chase 


Jungle Book (United Artists)—] 
the old days of vaudeville, alwa 
one. of the acts on the evening’s pr 
gram was an animal number. Tha 
must have been the proportion th 
public wanted, for Hollywood ha 
struggled to maintain it. Jungle Boo! 
is the animal act of the current book 
ing, and comes close to being the mos! 
colossal animal act of all time. Th: 
idea, the title, and here and there a 
section of the original story, were tak 
en from Rudyard Kipling, but essen 
tially, this is neither more nor les 
than a screen magnification of vaude 
ville’s old standby. There is Shere 
Khan, the terrible tiger; Bagheera, th: 
faithful panther; and Sabu as Mow 
gli. But it isn’t Kipling. It is Keith 
Circuit, doing a one-night stand in 
technicolor. 


Needlework 
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i OVEN THERMOMETER 


EVERY TRY A LUCKY BAKE—ELIMINATES GUESSWORK 


Hooks over 


grill in ov 


or on edge 


en 
of 


pan or roaster. 
Big and clear 


figures easy 


to 


read. This pic- 
ture shows ac- 


tual size. 


This beautiful, practical oven thermome- 
ter will be mailed FREE and postpaid 
to you when you order your copy of 


THE MODERN WOMAN’S COOK BOOK 


by Isabel Ely Lord 


This timely book is particularly 
planned to meet the needs of the 
average homemaker who wants to 
turn out delicious meals with a 
minimum of time, effort and ex- 
pense. Recipes are all simply 
and clearly presented, and there 
is a complete table of cookery 
methods and terms so that even 
the young or inexperignced cook will not 
be baffled by such terms as marinate, 
coddle or sear. 


MORE THAN A COOK BOOK 


In addition to the large and varied selec- 
tion of recipes which describe almost every 
conceivable dish from the appetizers to des- 
sert, there are included helpful hints on 
meal planning, marketing and the control 
of the stove. There is a detailed chapter on 
liming your meals, with an accurate table to 
indicate exactly how much time is required 
lo cook each dish, and at what temperature. 


As a guide to your everyday cooking 
problems, The Modern Woman’s Cook Book 
is unbeatable. Order your copy now and 
set areal high-grade oven thermometer Free. 


Miss Lord was formerly director of the school of 
Household Science and Arts, Pratt Institute. She 
considers the kitchen as a work shop requiring 
practical tools. She devotes an entire chapter to 

e selection and use of kitchen utensils and ac- 
cessories. She shows women the efficient use of 
their kitchen and Pow to save their time, energy 
and money in the preparation of appetizing meals 


My pp > 

J i WA AH} 

1106 RECIPES —comperrery imactin ann jreerg 
BIG 

BOOK OF 

NEARLY 

500 PAGES 

CONTAINING 

1100 RECIPES 

AND MANY 

SPECIAL 

FEATURES 


Completely Indexed and Illustrated 


in Full Color 
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POSTPAID 


NOW ONLY..... 
and The Oven Thermometer FREE 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


aS SABRE EEE EERE E ER EE SR SR SE SS SS 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 DOUGLAS ST... N. E. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Please send me ...... copies of THE MODERN WOMAN'S 
COOK BOOK at the special price of $1.49 and a free oven 
thermometer with each book purchased On delivery I will 
pay postman amount due, plus a few cents postage It is 
distinctly understood that, should I desire, I may return the 
poe and thermometer within 5 days and receive my money 
yack, 


Name 


Address .. 


Check here if enclosing payment. We pay postage. 
Same refund guarantee applies, of course. 
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EDITORIAL 





The American Spirit 


HE following items gleaned from 

current news reports afford a 
revealing insight to the real heart of 
America. 


e@ Between Dec. 7 (when Japan attack- 
ed) and March 13 the Treasury received 
5,589 donations, aggregating $478,248 from 
Americans wishing to contribute directly 
to the war effort. 

@ Upon the fall of Bataan Peninsula 
there was a rush of volunteers at Louis- 
ville, Ky., which increased the applica- 
tions for enlistment in the Marine Corps 
there by 300 per cent. 

e@ At Inglewood, Calif., North Amer- 
ican Aviation, Inc., made a voluntary re- 
duction on prices for training planes 
which will save the Government 3$60,000,- 
000. 

e@ At Sydney, Australia, Private George 
J. Gould, millionaire great-grandson of 
the famous capitalist, Jay Gould, peels 
potatoes and serves as chauffeur to 
officers. 

e The Sequatchie Handle Works in 
Tennessee signed a contract by which the 
workers agreed to give to the United 
States Treasury all extra pay resulting 
from overtime work, 

e@ Directors of the Wayne Pump Co., 
at Fort Wayne, Ind., voted to refund to 
the Government all net profits, above 
taxes, this year which are in excess of 
average net profits, over taxes, for the 
last five years. 

e Bricklayers and Masons Union No. 1, 
at Baltimore, rejected a dollar-a-day pay 
increase on the ground that it was “not 
the proper thing at this time to increase 
wages, because the United States is at 
war.” 

e “To cooperate with the national de- 
fense program” the painters’ union in 
Chicago (Painters’ District Council No. 
14) reduced their hourly wages from 
$1.83 1/3 to $1.72%, and extended the 
work week from 30 to 40 hours. 

e At the finish of the Augusta Masters’ 
golf tournament Sam Snead, second lead- 
ing money-winning golf professional in 
the Nation, let it be known that he meant 
to enlist in some branch of the armed 
service within a few weeks. 

e@ In New York 17,000 electrical work- 
ers who have worked a six-hour day, 30- 
hour week since 1936, in order to protect 
their ranks against unemployment, vol- 
unteered to work henceforth eight hours 
a day on all defense jobs. 

e@ Labor groups in the Pittsburgh area 
are taking steps to accomplish their self- 
set goal of exceeding by 25 per cent the 
heavy output schedules set by the Presi- 
dent for 1942, 

gq 


Enemy Dishes 
AX ENGLISH prisoner exchanged 
after being held many months by 
Italians remarked that second-rate spa- 
ghetti was no match for English beef. 
That incident opens wider the vista 
of probable results that will flow from 








e Summers in The Buffalo Evening News 


It’s the Real Spirit of America 


this world-embracing, nation-mixing 
war. By training far from home, fight- 
ing in foreign lands, and being held as 
prisoners by still more foreign peoples 
soldiers in this war are going to learn 
a lot about what other people eat and 
like. 

And how they will hate it!—at first. 
For there is nowhere a stronger or 
more unreasonable prejudice than that 
concerned with foods. A man clings 
obstinately to the dishes of his own 
people; he is spontaneously and ob- 
stinately hostile to the food of others 
to which he is not accustomed. Euro- 
peans have deprived themselves of 
one of the most deléctable of all dish- 
es, corn on the cob, simply because it 
was American. Different parts of our 
own country act the same way. One 
section condemns cornbread and hot 
biscuits without a taste; another re- 
jects baked beans, brown_bread and 
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boiled dinners in the same narry 
spirit. What could be sillier? 


This war will probably shake y 
lot of dishes—and prejudices. 


q 
An Egregious Villain 


HEN we speak of a rasca! o; 

scoundrel these days we are ap} 
to turn the current of thought to sone. 
of our human enemies who seek 0); 
lives, our property, and possibly oy; 
services indefinitely. 

But there is a non-human, unhw)ap 
or inhuman villain really lower jy 
downright meanness than any of these 
semi-humans now disturbing the peace 
of the world. It is an enemy joy 
doing its fiendish work agains| 1)')- 
lions of unoffending, honest \))\er- 
icans, driving them to distraction 4) 
profanity. We mean the vile and oidi- 
ous cutworm, 

Other predatory creatures kill, )\\. 
and destroy through ambition, haic, re- 
venge, hunger or struggle for sur\ 
The unspeakable cutworm ruthless!, 
destroys the young and tender )!:nts 
of spring—those delicate green 
acles of our affections and hopes 
ply for the sake of destruction. 


The rascal does not eat the plant. 
He merely cuts it down and hurries on 
to another. Always round and we!l- 
fed, this inch of evil, sneaking out in 
darkness and hiding by day, spreads 
destruction with apparently no mo- 
tive, object, rhyme or reason. He 
cannot even gloat over the havoc he 
has wrought, for he cannot see hey ond 
the nearest clod. But he can smell the 
next plant far away, and he is moved 
by @n irresistible urge to get there and 
cut it down too. 

Other garden pests eat away the 
leaves of plants in an understandable 
effort to feed themselves—though the 
extent of their appetites sometimes 
passes understanding. But the cul- 
worm does not devour. He kills. His 
bite is death. His way of feeding is 
like cutting down a fruit tree just for 
the chips that fly in the operation. 
But the murderous scoundrel has : 
sweet tooth, and there is nothing quile 
so suitable for him as a little syrup— 
flavored with arsenic. 


q 


Paradox: Surrendering our freedom 
and independence is the way to pre- 
serve them. Only by—voluntarily giv- 
ing up our individual and persona! 
rights in the great national] defense 
effort may we save them from ruth- 
less enemies who enslave where the 
conquer, 

q 


Noticed the fine morale of the kids’ 
It’s mo wonder. American soldiers 
have not lost,a single scrap in the 
funnies. 
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READERS WRITE 


Japanese Minister to Vatican 

I have always read your little magazine 
with interest and delight. In fact, I have 
considered it one of the least biased of 
many secular periodicals. But it grieved, 
jrritated and angered me very much to 
read the article under the caption, Re- 
ligion, and under the title, “Japan’s Vati- 
can V ictory” (April 11). After stating the 
military victories of Japan, the writer of 
this article then proceeded to cast on the 
same level the acceptance of an envoy 
from Japan to the Holy See. Let us look 
at the facts. 

The Holy See is in necessity neutral 
and impartial in the present war, and the 
acceptance of the Japanese minister is in 
accord with the traditional principles fol- 
lowed by the Vatican in such matters. 
This principle is that the Holy See will 
enter into diplomatic relations with any 
country that may apply for them, assum- 
ing of course that an acceptable arrange- 
ment can be made. The establishment of 
diplomatic relations between the Holy 
See and Japan merely brought to consum- 
mation a project which dates back to 
1922. This you failed to state in your 
article, leaving the impression that the 
Church was falling in line with Japan’s 
way of doing things. Back in 1922, Japan 
accepted in principle the arrangements 
for such diplomatic relations with the 
Holy See, but the Japanese Diet failed to 
ratify the agreement. In 1939... again 
the Japanese failed to ratify. 

But in this recent agreement, the Vati- 
can does not recognize the conquests of 
Japan. The Pope himself has always 
criticized the Nazi regime; and in turn he 
has been denounced by the Nazi press as 
pro-Ally. He still recognizes and ap- 
proves Bishop Piani as his Apostolic Dele- 
gate in the Philippines. The language that 











was used in the acceptance of the dele- 
gate from Japan is merely the language 
customary in diplomacy. You should have 


noted that in the article. 





GOVERNMENT DIRECTORY 





EXECUTIVE 


President: Franklin D. Roosevelt, N. Y., salary, 
00, with $30,000 extra for traveling and enter- 
taining expenses, $225,000 for clerk hire, $200,000 for 
upkeep of White House, etc., or about $533,950 in all. 
Secretaries to President: Stephen T. Early, Va., Mar- 
vin H. McIntyre, Ky., Brig. Gen. Edwin M. Watson, 
Va. salary of each, $10,000. Administrative Assistants: 
Wilam H, McReynolds, Lauchlin Currie, James H. 
Rowe, Jr., Sherman Minton, and Lowell Mellett, sal- 
ary of each, $10,000. Vice President: Henry A. Wallace, 
1 alary, $15,000. (No living quarters provided). 


CONGRESS 


President pro tem of Senate: Carter Glass (Dem.), 
ichburg, Va. (No extra salary unless act- 
Vice President). Speaker of the House of Repre- 
‘entatives: Sam Rayburn (Dem.), of Bonham, Tex., 
Saary, $15,000. Salaries: Senators and resentatives 
receive $10,000 each; former are allowed more than 
each for clerk hire and latter more than $6,500. 
~ y Division in 77th Congress: Senate—65 Democrats, 
23 Repuaiieness 1 Progressive, 1 Independent; House— 
wll Jemocrats, 165 Republicans, 3 Progressives, 1 
Pa er-Labor, 1 American Labor, 1 Independent 
Vemocrat, 3 vacancies. Women: 9; Senate, 1 (Demo- 
Ta House, 8 (3 Democrats, 5 Republicans). 
= of representation: Each state has two Senators. 
House representation based on 1930 census, one rep- 
ative to each 279,712 population. 


CABINET 


_ Department Heads (in order of Presidential _suc- 
‘ession): State, Cordell Hull, Tenn.; Treasury, Henry 
“orgenthau, Jr., N. Y¥.; War, Henry L. Stimson, 
= 3 Justice, Francis Biddle, Pa.; Post Office, 
k C, Walker, N. Y¥.; Navy, Frank Knox, Il; 
rnterior, Harold L. Ickes, Ill.; Agriculture, Claude 
' kard, Ind.; Commerce, Jesse H. Jones, Tex.:; 
abor, Frances Perkins, N. Y. Salary of each, $15,000. 


SUPREME COURT 


_ Chief Justice: Harlan FP. Stone, N. H. (Rep.), sal- 

$20,500. Associate Justices: Owen J. Roberts, Pa. 

; Hugo L. Black, Ala. (Dem.); Stanley FP. Reed, 

Dem.); Pelix Prankfurter, Mass. (Dem.); Frank 

yY, Mich. (Dem.); William O. Douglas, Conn. 

; James FP. Byrnes (Dem.); Robert H. 
Pa. (Dem.)+ Tasss a each, $20,000 





I hope that this letter will be taken 
from a constructive viewpoint. But I 
inust insist for the sake of the truth that 
you recognize this letter, and equally 
state the Church’s position to your 
readers. 

Rey. Arthur P. Hanley 
Hartford, Conn. 


[Many of the points in the Rev. Mr. Hanley’s letter 
were covered in an article in the previous, or April 4, 
issue of PATHFINDER, including a statement of the 
Church's tion by Archbishop Spellman. PATH- 
FINDER did not state ‘‘the military victories of Jap- 
an,”’ but pointed to a series of defeats on March 28, 
adding that it was nevertheless ‘‘a red letter day’’ for 
Japan because on that date Japan received the s 
= for the appointment of a Minister to the 

Because it is unbiased, PATHFINDER hews 17 
the ine of the news, states it briefly and concisely.— 


FDIC Credit 

In the Leo Crowley write-up (PATH- 
FINDER, April 4), referring to deposit 
insurance, it is stated that “critics ‘of New 
Deal agencies have only praise for this 
one.” Here in Michigan it is well under- 
stood that the responsible parent of de- 
posit insurance is our own Senator Van- 


Bible Verse 


HOSOEVER shall receive this 
éhild in my name receiveth 


me: and whosoever shall receive me 
receiveth him that sent me: for he 
that is least among you all, the 
same shall be great. 

Luke, 9:48 





denberg, on whom the New Deal label 
would be sadly out of place. Also in your 
closed shop editorial the fundamental ob- 
jection to a closed shop is not stated. 
The closed shop is intended to, and does, 
destroy .the natural and inalienable right 
of the individual to offer his services in 
the open market. It can be justified only 
on the theory that it is lawful to do evil 
that good may come. 
E. H. Mudge 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Better Printing Paper, Higher Cost? 

I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness 
to you for much valuable information, 
particularly in the Viereck case. I think 
everything about-yeur journal, including 
the jokes, is fine, except the quality of the 
paper. Personally, I wish you would 
double your price and improve the paper. 

Helen Pope 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Disiiasianite Grins 

I have been taking PATHFINDER for 
several years and like it fine. I get a 
great deal of interesting and profitable 
information from its editorials, its news 
items and its pictures. But there is one 
thing about its pictures that is becoming 
very disgusting to me. And not alone are 
PATHFINDER’s pictures disgusting, but 
the pictures of people in all the other 
newspapers and magazines are the same. 
That is the habit of people posing for 
photographs with a great big sm—, no, a 
great big grin on their faces. This is an 
almost universal habit. From all over 
the world, we see pictures of people pos- 
ing that way. All put on what they call 
a smile when they see a camera pointing 
at them. People in situations and under 
circumstances in which no one could pos- 
sibly feel like smiling, force that so- 
called smile which is only a silly grin. I 
wonder when, this silly fad will cease. 

z , J. C. Alford 
Mathiston, Miss. 


15 
AUTO-DIESEL 


sqal tease. Auto Mechanics, Diese! Mechanics, Arc Weld- 
Acetylene ‘ciding. ete. Let us train you to be an expert Auto- 
pee ip you get a good : job. a. e to aac | 
on ern equipmen w tools under experienc: 
instructors. Rea! shop work. Steam-heated buildings. 
board in our steam-heated dormitory. We pay your fare to Nashville, 
For free catalog write » 


Nashville Auto-Diese!l School, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tena, 


Stop Poisoning 


YOURSELF 


Every bad will thought comes back and poisons 
with sickness, fear, unhappiness and pat_pelcons , oH 
bad will thoughts nearly ruined the life of a now 
successful business man. He found eut how to stop 
fag mself and thus got the victory over sick- 

ppiness, fear and failure. 

He tells you how he did it in his new book entitled 
“"There Is No Need To Be Sick, Afraid, Unhappy Or In 
Want.” Took him six years toe write it in simple lan- 
guage. Not written for it or glory but only toe 
help you. Money back wit ion if you are not 
helped. Order today from Publishers Book Serv- 3" 
ice, 2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


Look 10 to 15 Years Younger 


Why worry because you have wrinkles, 
lines, eyes, double chin, - 
ging muscles or other age signs? 
amazed! Send $1.25 for a full month’s 
supply of LATTA-CREAM. Money re- 
funded if not entirely satisfied, 


LATTA-CREAM, 
SOS Sth Ave., (Dept. PA-1) New York 


BE PREPARED FOR 
Send For This Complete 
Flag Outfit Now And— 














PATHFINDER has arranged to sup- 
ply its readers, with a flawlessly made 
American flag, size 5 feet by 3 feet, of 
durable cotton bunting dyed in fast 
colors, with sewed stripes and printed 
stars; a sturdy, 6 foot brass-jointed 


hardwood pole, lacquered in blue 
with gilt knobs, and a blue-lacquered 
cast-iron holder all ready to be at- 
tached to any window sill or porch 
rail—in combination with a 2 years 
subscription to PATHFINDER either 
new or renewal, BOTH 


FLAG OUTFIT ane $2. 50 


PATHFINDER iin 


mesFOR YOUR CONVENIENCEas == 


PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C. 


I enclose $2.50 for your complete flag 
outfit and PATHFINDER two years. Send to: 


TS. ~ k ctbch ae 6 0lb-o0 ON Oh b0R04 COCs 6 ORE 
SE. «bd iso ote eb hans 040 0 606m $02 Re . 
Pest OMRCO ....< cece snp cs Oe 5s ceen e 
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PRESENTING 





General Joseph W. Stilwell 


N the great confusion of global war- 
fare in which races and ideologies 
are fused on a common front, strange 
combinations are bound ‘to occur. One 


_ of the most unusual—one which will 


take its place in history among the 
oddities of war—finds an American 
general shouting orders in Chinese to 
an army of tough, slant-eyed soldiers 
bent on destroying other men with 
similar eyes and color. 

That general, now commanding the 
5th and 6th Chinese Armies of around 
200,000 men in Northern Burma, Jo- 
seph W. Stilwell, is a soldier with a 
past almost as picturesque as his pres- 
ent situation, 

A scholar and a gentleman; a lingu- 
ist, and an outdoors man, a rough and 
ready all-around fighter, whose char- 
acteristic, staccato “Yah! Yah!” is un- 
derstood in any language, he reached 
his present station by way of West 
Point, the battlefields of France, and 
several tours of duty in the Orient. 
On his breast is the Distinguished 
Service Medal, won on the fields of 
Verdun, Toul and St. Mihiel, and also 
French and Philippine decorations. 
Not an armchair officer, he is usually 
out on the field with his men. When 
the President recently raised his rank 
to lieutenant general as appropriate 
for his new responsibilities in the 
East, the comment of the men in the 
ranks was: “The old man had another 
star coming!” 

This American general leading Chi- 
nese armies naturally calls to mind 
two other adventurous and colorful 
Americans who achieved that same 
picturesque distinction. Stilwell is the 
third of a unique trio. There was the 
famous Gen. Frederick Townsend 
Ward who, at the head of his “ever 
victorious army,” won many battles 
for the emperor over the Taeping reb- 
els, and was made a mandarin of the 
highest grade. When killed in action 
in 1862, he was succeeded by the fam- 
ous English general, “Chinese Gor- 
don,” The second American to become 
a general of a Chinese army was the 
inexplicable Homer Lea, now so much 
in the prints because of the astonish- 
ing accuracy of his prophecies of 
things to come in the Orient—things 
which have recently come. After aid- 
ing in the relief of Peking during the 
Boxer rebellion, he was made a full 
general in 1909, and became the friend 
and adviser of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
“Father of Modern China.” 

Gen. Stilwell, recently reported 
fighting in his shirtsleeves with his 
Chinese soldiers in the steaming jun- 
gles south of Mandalay, also calls to 
mind “Lawrence of Arabia” in the first 
World War. There is the same sort of 
confidence won in the hearts of men 
of a different and alien race, 

“American and Chinese troops will 


be seen together in Tokyo,” was Gen. 
Stilwell’s confident prediction, though 
he cautioned that it would “take all 
we've got to do the job.” He has al- 
ways liked and admired the Chinese, 
and hated the Jap military. He says 
Chinese soldiers are among the best 
fighting men on earth, but he puts the 
American soldier at the top of the list. 

General Stilwell, now aiding Gen. 
Wavell and his British-Indian forces 





U. S. Army Signal Corps 
Stilwell Barks Orders in Chinese 


to hold the most threatened and one of 
the most important posts on the battle 
front—they are defending the Burma 
oilfields and communications with 
China—was sent by the President i» 
March on a special mission to General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek. Almost upon 
his arrival, Chiang appointed him his 
chief of staff. A little later, he was 
placed at the head of the Chinese 
forces in Burma, and of all American 
troops in that region. 

To add a further touch of Oriental 
color and picturesqueness of the war 
in Burma, a raid was made by the 
“Flying Tigers” from Chungking 
against an elephant train bearing Jap- 
anese supplies toward the Allied 
front. After machine-gunning failed 
to stop the big beasts, the American 
fliers dropped fire bombs among them. 

But Gen. Stilwell has a reputation 
for making use of out-of-the-ordinary 
weapons. His comrades like to refer 
to him as “the man who occupied Ger- 
many with a baseball bat.” The story 
is that when he led troops into Ger- 
many after World War I he lost pa- 
tience with the way the Germans sul- 
lenly blocked streets with their vehi- 
cles. He put a junior officer in a mo- 
torcycle side-car, provided him with 
a baseball bat and told him to precede 
the troops and slam every car that did 
not get out of the war. When he came 
along later, he noted a number of dent- 
ed fenders and bodies—which prompt- 
ly moved aside as he approached. 





PATHFINDER 


Joseph W. Stilwell was born at 
Palatka, Fla., March 19, 1883. He grad- 
uated from West Point and was made 
a second lieutenant of infantry jy, 
1904. He first saw service in the Phil- 
ippines with the 142th Infantry; re. 
turned in 1906 to be instructor at Wes; 
Point, and was back in the Philip. 
pines in 1910. He served in various 
United States army posts and as Wes! 
Point instructor until he went jp 
France in 1917 with the AEF. He 
returned with the rank of colo:e! 
(temporary) in 1919, and in the same 
year became a Chinese language stu- 
dent, first at the University of Cali- 
fornia for a year, and then at Peking. 
China, for three years. 


He was ordered to China again ip 

1926; served with the 15th Infantry 
until 1928, and the following year as 
the Chief of Staff of the U. S. forces 
in China. In 1932 he was sent back to 
China as military attache at the U. S. 
embassy at Peiping, where he served 
until 1939. 
- Before going to the East, Gen. Stil- 
well could speak French and Spanish 
In China he did not remain in his 
office, but was usually to be found 
among the men in camp or field. He 
became master of several €hinese dia- 
leets, and is now considered one of 
the real military and cultural author- 
ities on the Far East. His training and 
qualifications singled him out as the 
proper man to head the President's 
mission to Generalissimo Chiang, and 
the latter seemed to think he was jus! 
the man to save the day in Burma's 
tangled terrain. 5 

Gen. Stilwell is said to be well liked 
by his ragged and tough fighters. He 
not only “speaks their language,” bul 
he is, in many ways, one of them. 
Tall, lean, brown, homely, with short- 
cropped black hair, now graying, thie 
general is about as tough and informal 
as they. His men, surrounded in 
Toungoo by the Japs, thrilled the 
United Nations by cutting their way 
out. The civilized world is hopefully 
watching that sector for further bril- 
liant exploits. 

‘The American leader and his Chi- 
nese soldiers do not fear the terrible 
Japs. “We realize they are a danger- 
ous and aggressive enemy,” said Gen. 
Stilwell, “but where they have been 
met with anything like equal strength 
they have been licked.” 

Already endangered, the position of 
Gen. Stilwell and his Chinese armies 
became increasingly critical with the 
apparent failure of the British-Indian 
negotiations. If India does not help 
halt the Jap invaders, she will make 
it much harder for the Chinese and 
British to defend Burma. And if Bur- 
ma is lost China will be cut off fron 
contact with the United Nations. Gen. 
Stilwell could probably greatly in- 
crease his manpower in Burma, but he 
is hampered with the problem of get- 
ting supplies over a very difficult ter- 
rain. Recent news from the Burma 
front reports determined and effective 
fighting by Gen. Stilwell’s men. The 
spotlight is now on this white genera! 
with his yellow soldiers; the act ma) 
soon be ended—one way or another. 
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April 25, 1942 


SCIENCE & 
MEDICINE 


Nitrogen Well 


In Science, Harold J, Cook, Ne- 
praska geologist, reported that drillers 
after water on a ranch in eastern Wyo- 
ming struck gas instead at 156 feet. 
The gas was pure nitrogen, extensively 
used in the manufacture of fertilizers 
and explosives. Though air is 78.03 
per cent nitrogen, this is believed the 
first pure nitrogen well ever discov- 
ered. 
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Demerol 

For years science has been search- 
ing for an effective pain-killing drug 
to replace morphine. Though the best 
pain-killer known, morphine creates 
many an addict, takes a terrible grip 
on them. At the recent Boston meet- 





Science Facts 


MNONIUM sulfamate dissolved 

in the last rinse water on wash 
day (one pound to a gallon of 
water) will render all textile, except 
acetate rayon, flameproof ‘ 
e Visual experts maintain that an 
“infant’s eyes should not be unduly 
fatigued by hand and other maneu- 
vers of neighbors and relatives to 
attract attention—the muscles of 
accommodation may be strained in 
attempting to focus closely” 
e Because of the wide range of 
temperature and humidity encoun- 
tered in flying, planes require a 
voltage regulator for their radios 
and delicate instruments. Latest 
designed regulator for U. S. war 
planes operates at temperatures 
ranging from 40 below to 140 de- 
grees above zero, in humidity from 
10 to 90 per cent, and from sea level 
to altitudes greater than 35,000 feet. 


ing of the Federation of American So- 
cieties for Experimental Biology 
(PATHFINDER, April 18), Dr. David 
Rk. Climenko, of the Winthrop Chem- 
ical Company, indicated that a mor- 
phine substitute may have been found. 
\ synthetic with a long chemical 
name, it is called demerol for short. 


Drs. Robert C. Batterman, of New 
York University, and H. L. Andrews 


and C. K. Himmelbach, of the U. S. 
Public Health Service Hospital for 
Narcotic Drug Addicts, aided in the 
research, 

The drug has been tried on 1,000 
cases, About 25 per cent showed some 
side-effects from its use, such as head- 
aches, nausea or fainting; but these ef- 
fects were temporary. About seven 
per cent exhibited euphoria (or “got a 
lift” from it). For this small percent- 
age there may be danger of addiction 
if the drug is given in large doses for a 
long period. 

Four cured morphine addicts volun- 





teered to try the drug. They showed 
“all the withdrawal symptoms” of ad- 
diction when demerol was discontin- 
ued. But the withdrawal symptoms 
were milder than those for morphine; 
and their demerol] dosage was 35 tmies 
the normal dose. Laboratory animals 
could not be made addicts. 





Snake Comfort 


The human body automatically ad- 
justs itself to heat and cold to keep its 
temperature at about 98.6 degrees. But 
reptiles, outwardly supple, are not so 
lucky in their internal economy. When 
it gets too hot or cold, all they can do 
is to hole up where the temperature 
suits them. And that is just what they 
do, Professor Raymond Cowles, of the 
University of California, at Los An- 
geles, recently told the American So- 
city of Ichthyologists and Herpetolo- 
gists (fish and snake experts). 

In the Southwestern deserts, Mr. 
Cowles said, lizards come in out of the 
cold at about 80 and snakes at about 
68 degrees. When it begins to heat up, 
a snake likes to pick himself a burrow 
where the temperature runs around 87. 
Given a choice of temperatures, a liz- 
ard picks himself one just about at 
man’s body heat, or 98 degrees, 

— ae 


Green Eggs 

The “green eggs” which hens some- 
times lay—with yolks varying from 
greenish yellow to greenish brown— 
are caused not by the hens’ eating 
grass, but acorns, the Agriculture Dept. 
says, after experiments. An acorn diet 
also seems to decrease hatchability. 

























EACH COPY 
Published at 
postpaid for the special bargain price 


Two hundred gripping action tales that 
move with a fast, staccato pace. A man 
before a firing squad suddenly finds the 
squad killed and himself alive. A wildcat 
attacks a locomotive and the fireman has 
to dislodge it from the engine. Ain abori- 
gine fights a crocodile with bare hands to 
save his pet dog. 


You have all thrilled to the voice of 
the Movie-tone news. Now you can read 
his two hundred best adventures told 
with the same fiavor and thrill, presented 
with the same dramatic forcefulness and 
pungency that has made the author Amer- 
icas leading radio commentator. 


AUTOGRAPHED 












HOTEL 


RELINED AND TIGHTENED 
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LOOSE DENTAL PLATES 


== oe 


Gives Me A Com- 
WITH YOUR OWN IRON 


> Fes Kisii 


ing Ourhin. 
Save hundreds of 
dollars in press- 
ing bills with P K. 
It’s easy to steam 
press with this 
chemicallytreated 
pressing cloth. Re- 
moves all wrinkles 
Does a perfect job. 


PRES KLOTH CO. 
4963 Comer S¢ OMAHA, NEBR 


Modern Fireproof. 700 Rooms 
Attractively Furnished 
From $2 for one— $33 for two 


Special Family Rates 


MPIRE new vorx ciry 


<u Write for booklet “P” 


“18 South, Western, 





AT HOME 


up 
(refits) loose. upper & lower den- 
tures. Really makes them fit as 
they should without using pomter, 
Easily applied. No heating required. 
Brush it on and wear your plates 
while it sets. It adheres to the 
plates onlyand makes a comfort- 
able, smooth and durable surface 
and scrubbed. Each application lasts 


= months. Not a powder or wax. Ca no 


r gum. 


Neutral pink color. Sold on a 


ONEY 
GUARANTEE. Not sold in stores. Mail $1 oe to us 
for generous supply, brush and directions. D 


CO., Dept. 11-X, 


200 Thrilling Stories 
of Daring and Dangerous 


Adventures Around the World 


For many years Lowell Thomas roamed the globe, 
tracking down and recording adventures. 
them on the desert, in the jungles, among mountain 
fastness and over the seven seas. 

For years this world’s reporter-explorer has been 
gathering the most extraordinary 
venture that have happened to man in every corner 
of the globe, and now from his collection of over 
10,000 gripping stories he has selected the best two 
hundred and is presenting them to you as his own 


PAGEANT OF ADVENTURE 


BY THE AUTHOR, LOWELL THOMAS. 
$2.50. But PATHFINDER qeaeere oe now secure a@ copy $1 00 
OP ME Seta dtedaetechcscat . 


Peer eeeess seeeeeeeeeeeenen4 


2714 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 





He found 


stories of ad~- 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me an au aphed copy of 
Lowell Thomas's PAGEANT OF ADVENTURE. 
I will pay postman $1.00, plus a few cents 
postage, on delivery. 


Name 


[] Check here if you wish us to pay the 

postage and enclose $1.00 with this or- 
der. Same pesnanee of money back if not 
satisfied applies. 
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NEIGHBOR HELPS NEIGHBOR 


AVE you any simple, tested method of economizing for war, of saving on 

necessities, of substituting, or making things last longer? Then help your 
neighbors in the PATHFINDER family by submitting your methods for publication 
in this new “Neighbor Helps Neighbor” department. 


PLASTIC WOOD: Out of necessity 
an idea was born to Francisco Bou of 
Philadelphia. He discovered that the 
lumber he had on hand to make into 
shelves was of an inferior quality, full 
of knot holes and other depressions. 
There was no plastic wood about that 
he could use as_a filler so he worked 
out a formula of his own. He mixed 
“plain wood filings (or very fine saw- 
dust) with common glue until the 
consistency of pulp was attained and 
then applied it with a putty knife.” 
His product he claims serves as well 
as any plastic wood sold on the market. 


7 * * 


FINANCING A DEFENSE COUNCIL: 
The American Rolling Mill Co., with 
general offices in Middletown, Ohio, 
tells how the civilian defense program 
in that town is being made to pay its 
own way. The Company, in conjunc- 
tion with the Defense Council, con- 
ducted a community scrap iron gather- 
ing campaign which netted $1,500 for 
the Council’s larder. With that sum 
the Council purchased a truck, hired 
and uniformed men and got a real sal- 
vage campaign under way, systemati- 
cally canvassing the whole city for 
all kinds of scrap. Housewives were 
forewarned so that they could be well 
armed with old paper, old rags, old 
anything. The resulting collections of 
about 100,000 pounds a month are 
grossing $750 for the same period. A 
collection is made every six weeks, and 
while the war effort is aided the De- 
fense Council supports itself. 


WOOLEN BLANKETS: Here are 
some sugestions for reducing the num- 
ber of washings of woolen blankets. 
“Baste them between clean sheets. Sew 
in the center and at each corner to 
keep the blankets from slipping. In this 
protective cover the blankets can be 
aired frequently but need not be wash- 
ed so often. When the sheets become 
soiled, remove them, launder and re- 
turn to the blankets.” For.this advice 
we thank Mrs. Geraldine Griffin, Au- 
gusta, Mich., who enclosed with her 
letter a covered “blanket” in miniature. 


* * * 


RAZOR BLADES. Dr. R. L. Disney 
really started something when he sug- 
gested in this department a few issues 
back that a razor blade can be honed 
on the smoothly curved inside of a 
drinking glass. Several have written in 
commenting on the process, some of- 
fering variations. William Buerkle, of 
San Francisco, states that this drink- 
ing glass system of honing works still 
better if the glass is first heated by fill- 
ing it with very hot water. “The blade 
sharpens best,” he says, “if stropped 
while the glass is hot and still wet in- 


side.” He adds: “I have gotten 41 
shaves from one blade.” 


SACCHARINE: “I wonder why no 
one has advocated using saccharine as 
a substitute for sugar,” writes H. L. 
Bullis from Oceana, Va. Quoting fig- 
ures he says that 1,000 half grain tab- 
lets cost less than one dollar and have 
about as much sweetening power as 
35 pounds of sugar. Coffee sweetened 
with saccharine “has no distinguish- 
able change in taste. Of course, sac- 
charine can be used to sweeten other 
foods and drinks. It has little or no 
food value and has no fattening ef- 
fect, a fact many would appreciate.” 


RELIGION 


f 
Norway’s Pastors 


Bit by bit there has reached this 
country news of a collective Easter 
service which will be long remember- 
ed in the annals of religion. While 
from church pulpits and _ altars 
throughout the free nations of the 
Christian world pastors and priests 
preached again the resurrection of 
Christ, 1,100 churchmen in Norway on 
Easter Sunday also enacted the resur- 
rection of their religious freedom from 
the tomb of Nazi domination. Each 
one, in his own pulpit and before his 
own congregation, announced his re- 
signation from the Church Ministry. 

In Norway, as in Germany, the 
church has been part of the state gov- 
ernment. Its operating funds, includ- 
ing the salaries of its ministers, have 
been secured as state taxes and paid 
out as state monies, Its pastors have 


Sermonette 


O OBEY and follow God’s guid- 
ance is the swiftest and safest 

way through all the confusion and 
wreckage that men are making of 
their dealings and relations to- 
gether. No League of Nations, no 
war to end war as was the slogan 
of 1914, nor war for a new order as 
is the slogan of the present world 
war, can save man from the con- 
fusion and wreckage that he is mak- 
ing of himself. Not until the mod- 
ern man of this age fully realizes 
that only Christ can transform in- 
dividuals and save society, will he 
ever be able to possess and maintain 
his inheritance in peace and tran- 
quility. 

Rev. J. J. Mends-Cole, 

Stated Clerk, Presbytery of 

Liberia West Africa, Monrovia 


; _ PATHFINDER 
thus been state officers, reporting to 
state Church Ministry The system 
worked excellently in Germany for 
nearly 100 years under the Third 
Reich until the advent of Nazi totalij 
tarianism. 


Similarly, the system thrived in Nor- 
way until the same evil influence 
overtook it at the time of the German 
occupation. This came _ indirect}, 
through Hitler’s chief adviser on Nor- 
wegian affairs, Dr. Alfred Rosenbery. 
via Herr Rediess, German Gestapo 
chief in Oslo, and directly through the 
orders of Norway’s puppet-premicr, 
Major Vidkun Quisling. (There is 
some evidence to show that Col. Gen 
Nicholaus von Falkenhorst, chief of 
the occupation troops, and Reich Com. 
missar Josef Terboven have opposed 
meddling with the Norwegian church 
for military reasons.) Ministers were 
cashiered and their pulpits filled with 
Quisling ideologists. Bishop Elvand 
Berggrav was placed under militar, 
arrest. 

The immediate price, therefore, pai 
by Norway’s 1,100 pastors for their 
Easter resurrection of pre-Nazi_ re- 
ligious freedom was forfeiture of thei: 
salaries and the funds allotted fo: 
maintenance of church properties 
There is no doubt, however, but tha! 
the congregations who supported them 
in their political crisis will now sup- 
port them financially by voluntary se- 
cret subscription. But it is feared a 
further price will be exacted of the 
recalcitrant ministers. Expressed in 
its worst form, it is the concentration 
camp. Major Quisling peremptoril; 
ordered all who resigned to rescind 
within a specified limit. When the 
zero hour of this ultimatum had pass- 
ed, mass arrests were feared. None 
occurred. It remains to be seen 
whether or not the puppet-Premier 
will now invoke some face-saving form 
of terrorism. The pastors, meanwhile, 
continue to preach and administer to 
their congregations the centuries-o!d 
comforts of the Lutheran faith, 


Photo Solon 


For one week, beginning Thursday, 
June 18th, the General Council of the 
Congregational Christian Churches 
will conduct a showing of religious 
photography on the campus of the 
University of New Hampshire at Dur- 
ham. The solon, believed to be the 
first of its kind, will be directed by the 
denomination’s recently organized arts 
guild. 

Wa eee 


War Losses 


War is draining the ranks of the 
clergy. This is particularly true in 
Canada, where since 1925 replacements 
have been only 75 per cent of losses. 
An item in The Presbyterian rates the 
annual losses sustained by this denomi- 
nation in the Dominion during the 
past decade at about 40 per cent in the 
ministry and 48 per cent in churches. 
“The total for the past four years is 
a net decrease of 193 in the ministry 
and 202 in the number of churches.” 
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PASTIME and SMILES 





Brain Teaser 


A passenger train 528 feet long and 
traveling 30 miles per hour meets a 
freight train 1,056 feet long which 
travels 18 miles per hour. How long 
will it take the two trains to pass each 
other? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s: A track 
with two parallel sides and semi-cir- 
cular ends measures 1,320 feet at the 
inner curb. One racer runs over the 
track five feet from the inner curb, the 
other ten feet from it. How much far- 
ther does the second runner have to 
go? Since the sides are parallel, the 
inside man has no advantage except at 
the ends. The sides being parallel, the 
semicircular ends are equal and would 
make one whole circle. The outside 
man then runs over a circle with a 
radius five feet greater than that of 
the circle covered by the inside man, 
or with a diameter ten feet greater. 
The difference in the circumference of 
two circles equals the difference in 
diameter times 3.1416. The second 
runner, therefore, would run 10 x 
3.1416, or 31.416 feet farther than the 
first runner. 

ei or — 


Telepathy 


Here’s a game that may begin only 
as a stunt; but soon after it is started 
it may prove so interesting that every- 
one at the party will be trying the real 
thing. Place three objects on a table— 
say a spoon, a watch and packet of 
matches. Now challenge someone to 
touch one of them, while your back is 








~ GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID _ 





REPUBLIC OF PANAMA 


Location—South of Costa Rica. 
Area—32,380 sq. mi. 


Population—467,459. 
Capital—Panama City (Pop. 127,- 
573). 


Government—President elected by 
direct vote for four years, not permit- 
ted to succeed himself; National As- 
sembly of 32 members elected for four 
years; three Vice Presidents are chosen 
by National Assembly; six Ministers in 
Cabinet. 

President — Senor 
Adolfo de la Guardia. 

Religion—Prevailing faith is Cath- 
LlICISM, 

Education—Obligatory and free for 
children 7 to 15. 

Products—Bananas, cocoa, coconuts, 
ivory nuts, caoutchouc, coffee, mahog- 
iny and other woods, copaiba, sarsa- 
parilla, ipecacuanha, hides, pearls. 

Diplomatic Representatives—Senor 
Don Ernesto Jaen Guardia, Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotenti- 
Ty to U. S.; Edwin C. Wilson, Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary to Panama. 


Don Ricardo 


turned; then tell him which object he 
has touched. At first you need an ac- 
complice who will tell you, by the ex- 
pression on his face, the way he holds 
his hands, etc., which object has been 
iouched. 

But from this it is more interesting 
to go on to see whether you actually 
can tell without any coaching, which 
object has been touched. Soon you'll 
have your whole party joining in this 


test of “extra-sensory perception,” or | 


ESP, as the psychologists call it. 
Gtests who make a good score in say- 


ing which objects have been touched | 


can follow the test another step—by 
telling in advance which object you 
plan to touch. Another variation is 


for them to touch the object you wish | 


them fo touch. For these last two 
tests, of course, you must whisper in 
advance to a third party which object 
you plan to touch, or which object you 
wish the other person to touch, Any 
way you “play” it, this ESP test is 
sure-fire entertainment. 
——— eg 


Smiles ° 


“How did Smith hurt his hand?” 

“Reckless driving.” 

“Smash up his car?” 

“No, just his finger. 
nail.” 


He missed the 


Sufferer—“I wish I had some drops 
to cure this toothache.” 

Friend—‘It’s all a matter of the 
mind, not medicine. Yesterday I was 
feeling terrible. But when I went home 
my wife put her arms around me and 
kissed me, and consoled me, so that I 
soon felt better.” 

Sufferer—“You don’t say. 
wife at home now?” 


Is your 


Jones—“No one with any sense could 
believe that.” 

James—“How do you know what 
anyone with any sense would. be- 
lieve?” 


Jean—“I wouldn’t marry the best 
man living.” 

Bert—“I’m sorry you feel that way 
about me, but thanks for the compli- 
ment.” 

Congressman—“And why do they 
say that talk is cheap?” : 

Voter—“Because the supply usually 
exceeds the demand.” 

Mrs. Professor—‘“Darling, do you 
know that you haven’t kissed me for 
three weeks?” 

Absent-Minded Professor — “Good 
heavens! Then whom have I been 
kissing?” 


According to our broken-down phil- 
osopher, the man who has lived long 
enough to know how to give advice 
has lived long enough to know that 
it’s no use wasting the time. 
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SLIM 


By 
DONALD G. COOLEY 


AN EASY, FRIENDLY 
GUIDE TO A SLENDER 
FIGURE— 


Here is a new book on diet made 
necessary by food scientists. Knowl- 
edge of nutrition is advancing at a 
breathless pace. Many revolutionary 
discoveries in the field of diet are 
hardly known outside the laboratories. 

Diet today is much more than a mere 
matter of weight control. Many a book 
tells you how to lose pounds. Any num- 
ber of freak diets will reduce weight. 


ADD SEVEN YEARS 
TO YOUR LIFE BY 
RIGHT EATING 


The new part of the diet story is 
that one can now reduce without be- 
coming a nervous, irritable, fatigued 
and haggard person that only a mother 
can love. On the basis of definite new 
knowledge it is possible to reduce with 
positive benefit to health—new zest 
and vigor and prospect of longer life. 


FRE TWO-MINUTE CALORIE 
COUNTING TABLE AND 


Lightning VITAMIN CALCULATOR 


Get this Marvelous Book TODAY! 
The list of chapters include: “The One 
Sure Way to Reduce—You Crack Down 
on Calories—Things you Drink That 
Make You Fat—You Count Your Vita- 
mins the Easy Way—You Eat for 
Charm, Good Looks, and a Long Life— 
Eating for Oomph. 





i 
PRICE $495 al 
Fee Se 2 Se Se eS ee ee ee ee eg {I } 


s PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 DOUGLAS S71... N. E. 

g WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Enclosed find my remittance for $1.95, for which 

please send me postpaid, THE NEW WAY TO EAT 

AND GET SLIM, by Donald G. Cooley. 


Check here if you prefer to have book sent 
c. O. D. In which case you pay the P. O. 
charges. 











































































CAPITAL CHAT 


Research Mecca 
N THE Capital students; scholars 
and the cursory reader find the 
most extensive library facilities of the 
Nation at their disposal. The most 
generally known of these storehouses 
of knowledge is, of course, the Library 
of Congress. Founded in 1800 for the 
convenience of members of Congress it 
has since expanded to such an extent 
that even those who frequent it most 
often for general reading or reference 
are not aware of the value nor size of 
its collections in special fields, such as 
aeronautics, Semitic languages, rare 
books—these out of many. 

Most newcomers to the city soon be- 
come almost as familiar with the Dis- 
trict Public Library, invaluable source 
of Washingtoniana. For historical 
browsing covering a wider scope the 
National Archives offers innumerable 
and priceless Government records and 
documents. But for study in a still 
broader field the student or the layman 
finds the library of the National Geo- 
graphic Society an incomparable 
source of descriptive and discovery 
data of the whole world. 

Libraries abounding in literature in 
specialized fields are one of the prides 
of the Capital. The Smithsonian In- 
stitution and its Freer Gallery of Art 
maintain libraries of material on the 
arts; the Departments of Agriculture 
and Labor are said to have the most 
extensive collections in the world in 
their fields as has also the Army Medi- 
cal Library of the War Dept. Among 
others are the special libraries of the 
Departments of Interior, Navy, Com- 
merce, State; the University libraries; 
that of the Pan American Union and 
the documents office library of the 
Govt. Printing Office which has a com- 
plete file of all Federal Government 
publications. 

Washington offers the facilities. The 
problem facing the delver into the lore 
of the printed page is one of “too 
much” rather than “too little.” 


Organized Aid 


ASHINGTON’S complex problem 

of medical aid in a bombing 
emergency has been solved by evolv- 
ing a compact organization of all hos- 
pitals and doctors and trained aides. 
The keynote of the whole plan is sys- 
tem. There is one head, Dr. John A. 
Reed, to whom all divisions and small 
units are responsible. He is served 
in an advisory capacity by a medical 
and a professional committee. Shar- 
ing responsibility with Dr. Reed in 
specific duties of mobilization, trans- 

—_—_—_—_— > 
FREE BOOK! CHRONIC SUFFERERS 


Do you suffer pain, torture and broken 
health of neglected Piles, Fistula or relat- 
ed rectal and colon ailments? Write today 
for 122-page FREE BOOK. Learn facts. 
The McCleary Clinic, 2882 Elms Blvd., 
Excelsior Springs, Missouri.—Adv. 











portation, and so on are 13 assistant 
chief medical officers. 

From one to six field medical units 
have been organized at hospitals 
throughout the city. These units, each 
in charge of a doctor, are composed 
of two or more squads made up of 
four each of doctors, nurses, and train- 
ed nurses’ aides. The squads will 
work on 24-hour duty of 12-hour shifts. 
Volunteer neighborhood _ stretcher 


Cloth Cutter 


HE gentleman from Carterville, 
Illinois, who always writes his 
name Cecil William (Runt) Bishop, 
is the House of Representative’s 
only tailor, All the new rules and 
orders about men’s and women’s 


clothing have made a field day for 
Rep. Bishop and the photographers. 
One of Rep. Bishop’s suggestions 
is that men’s suits can be made over 


into women’s suits. Here he poses 
with his wife, who wears a suit 
which Mr. Bishop made from one 
formerly worn by their son, John 
Hatton Bishop, now a member of 
the Coast Guard, If Rep. Bishop’s 
plan takes hold, what will we men 
do when one suit is worn out, and 
the other is worn—by the wife? 


teams of 12 men each are subject to 
call by the control center when needed. 

A total of 83 casualty stations, one 
to each 10,000 people, has been desig- 
nated in firehouses and schools. These 
are in charge of a squad leader and 
team while other teams will set up 
first-aid stations in strategic spots over 
the danger area. Most victims will be 
taken care of at first-aid stations and 
sent out of danger. 

Complete stores of medical equip- 
ment have been obtained in line with 
A. M. A. recommendations and an elab- 
orate system of transportation has 
been organized. Its backbone is a 
corps of 330 taxicabs equipped to carry 
a stretcher, a team of personnel and 
two boxes of equipment. Through 
funds donated by the AFL a central 
blood plasma bank has also been 
established. In the hospitals them- 
selves preparations are almost com- 
pleted for setting up extra beds, for 
blackout and for possible emergency 
evacuation. 








FASHIONS & 
HOUSEHOL 


Noodles Again 


Do you sometimes hear that old + 
frain at the dinner table? If the din. 
ers of your tamily are inclined to for. 
get that it hasn’t been noodles at e\ «r, 
meai, here is a new slant on the sitt- 
tion. And it is called Egg Noodles 
Benedict. 

Ingredients: One package egg 100- 
dles; one-half cup butter; two egs 





yolks; one tablespoon lemon juice: 
six slices crisped ham; six poached 
eggs; cayenne. 

Directions: Cook the noodles and 
drain. Into the top of a double boiler 
put one-half the butter with the eg: 
yolks, cayenne and lemon juice. Stir 
over hot water until the butter n 
Add the remaining butter, and cook 
into a thick sauce. Arrange six 
dle nests on a hot platter, placing a 
slice of lightly fried ham and a poach- 


~ ed egg on each. Serve with the Hol- 


landaise sauce previously prepared. 





Strawberry Cake 


The season of the rich, luscious ber- 


‘ry is at hand and you will want to 


eat the fruit by handfuls fresh from 
the patch or the box. But when the 
novelty has worn off after the firs! 
day or so make some of the straw- 
berries up into this refrigerator cake 
for eight. 

Ingredients: One-fourth cup lemon 
juice; one and one-third cups con- 
densed milk; one cup sliced straw- 
berries; two stiffly beaten egg whites; 
twenty-four vanilla wafers. 

Directions: Stir milk and lemon 
juice together until thick. Add the 
strawberries and fold in the egg 
whites. Cover the bottom of a wax 
paper-lined oblong pan with the mix- 
ture. Alternate layers of strawberry 
mixture with layers of wafers, finish- 
ing with a layer of wafers, Place in 
refrigerator for six hours or longer, 
then turn out and serve with whipped 
cream. 


Household Hints 


@ Never wash the grids of a waille 
iron and never put the iron in water. 
Instead, clean the grids with a wire 
brush and dry cloth, wipe the outside 
of the iron with a damp cloth and 4 
soft polishing cloth. 





q A chocolate pie will take on 4 
new flavor if left-over coffee is subst! 
tuted for half the milk. 


g A handful of salt in the wash-day 
rinse water will help keep clothes 
from sticking or freezing to the |n¢s 
on damp, cold days. 


q@ Time can be saved if scallops ar 
dried with a cloth, rolled in meal, 2° 
stored in a refrigerator a few hou! 
before cooking. 


=R 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 





NATIONAL 


With the addition of 452 firms and 
individuals in Latin America and 
Europe the Govt. now has a blacklist 
of about 7,500 e After Ford 
Motor Co. announced development of 
q process for manufacturing tires with 
not more than one sixteenth of the rub- 
ber previously used, Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Co. revealed it had test 
cars on the road running on rubber- 
less tires . . . @ U. S. and Canada 
signed agreements providing for inter- 
utilization of farm workers and ma- 
chinery and for increased oil-bearing 
crop production e Commander 
of the A. V. G. in Burma, Col. Claire 
L. Chennault, was called to U. S. Army 
duty and promoted to brigadier gen- 
eral . . . @ Brig. Gen. Lewis B. Her- 
shey, who announced that Class 1-B 
draft registrants will be called this 
fall, was promoted to major general 

e Employment increased by 
1.800.000 between Feb. and March as 
the labor force increased by 1,400,000 
said WPA e Export-Import 
Bank of Washington, Cuba and Com- 
ision de Fomento Nacional, a Cuban 
government agency, signed an agree- 
ment with respect to the $25,000,000 
credit authorized to finance public 
works in Cuba @ Postal Tele- 
craph, in cooperation with the Treas- 
ry Dept., will deliver gift war sav- 
ws bonds... @ Army-Navy Relief 
Hollywood Victory Caravan will have 
its premier in Washington April 30 
after which it will go on the road, hit- 
ting 14 cities. A cast of over 100 will 

npt to make a goal of $500,000 

® California is making available 

0 non-enemy aliens funds to take over 
irms abandoned by Jap evacuees... 
® Secretary Ickes announced that 

e 1,400 feet of pipe lines are to 
be relocated to increase movement of 

| to Eastern states e At Folsom 
(Cal.) State Prison 500 volunteer con- 

daily go through 45 minutes of 

\rmy drill, but without guns . . 
¢ N. Y. City’s 1,000,000 school chil- 
celebrated the centenary of the 
chool system by recreating class- 
they were in 1842... ® ——. 
ised photos show that the Navy is 
arming merchant ships against 

bs (see cut). 


. . 2 


PEOPLE 


Less than a week after he succumb- 
to pneumonia Brig. Gen. Hugh S. 
hnson, 59, First World War deputy 
ft chief, N. R. A. head and news- 
er columnist, died at his Washing- 
hotel. He completed his last 
nn four hours before he lapsed 
unconsciousness . . . ® Because 
Office of the Co-ordinator of In- 
ation “is no place for any one 
it whom there is the slightest 
bt,” Dan S. Gilmor, son, of Rear 


} 





Adm. Horatio Gilmor, U. S. N. (re- 
tired), was suspended from his posi- 
tion there pending investigation. Gil- 
mor is the former editor of Friday, 
anti-Administration and anti-war mag- 
azine, now withdrawn from publica- 
tion... @ Describing herself as 
“shanty Irish,” cute Oona O'Neill, 16, 
daughter of playwright Eugene O’Neill, 
said she was “pretty darn excited” 
about being voted Debutante No. 1 at 
the Stork Club e The newly 


Acme 


Guns for Our Cargo Ships 


elected chairman of the board at 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp. is 
Wendell L. Willkie . . . @ Lew Ayres 
has applied for re-classification for 
non-combatant service in the Army. He 
had applied before but was sent to 
a conscientious objectors’ camp in- 
stead . . . © American Airlines presi- 
dent C. R. Smith resigned to become 
an Army Air Force officer . . . @ The 
President’s personal bodyguard Thom- 
as Qualters will be a captain in the 
Air Corps intelligence division after 
May1.. . @ Lost: Seaman Sir Robt. 
Peel, 21, son of Beatrice Lillie, in 
naval action off India, 


U. S. AT WAR 


Rear Adm. David W. Bagley, 59, be- 
came commandant, 14th Naval District, 
at Honolulu, and commander of the 
Hawaiian Sea Frontier, succeeding 
read Adm. Claude C, Bloch, transfer- 
red to Secy. Knox’s office . .. ®@ 
Navy’s Hydrographic Office printed 
20,000 pilot charts to be rolled in 
water-tight metal tubes and stored in 
lifeboats of United Nations ships. . 

@ Navy lost 14 flyers when two of its 
massive PBY-5A’s crashed in soupy 
weather in California ... © Firing 
has started at the new aircraft ground 
gun range on Fire Island off New 
York and the location is now a “dan- 
gerous area” reveals Army Air Base 
Headquarters at Mitchel Field... 
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@ New Englanders were warned by 
Maj. Gen. Sherman Miles, 1st Army 
Corps Area commandant, to be on the 
alert for enemy agents who may. be 
landed from Axis submarines 
® Motor torpedo boat practicing off 
R. 1.; short circuit in safety switch; 
torpedo accidentally discharged. Re- 
sult: eight men injured on the Navy 
cargo vessel Capelia six miles away 
. © Closer military cooperation be- 
tween the two countries has resulted 
in posting of U. S. Naval officers at 
most Mexican west coast ports . 
® To the north a reciprocity agreement 
allows non-citizen Canadian nationals 
registered under the Selective Service 
System here to elect to serve in Cana- 
da’s armed forces . . . © Launchings: 
The PC-564, submarine chaser, went 
down the ways into the Harlem River, 
while another “tin can,” the Chevalier, 
took to the water at Bath, Maine . . 
e Since relaxation of laws barring 
them from military service, some 7,500 
Federal prison parolees have entered 
the armed forces. 
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FOREIGN 


Britaint Home Secretary Herbert 
Morrison announced plans to compel 
part-time civil defense work to meet 
needs . @® More propaganda offi- 
cials will be sent to Washington to 
confer with U, S. information officials 
in an attempt to unify that field . 
® Basic income tax rate takes 50 cents 
of the working man’s dollar. In the 
highest brackets sur-taxes leave 50 
cents out of every $20 . © Swed- 
ish industrialist Axel Wenner-Gren’s 
1,851-ton yacht Southern Cross was 
blacklisted by the British government 

. @ Canada: Prince Bernhard of 
the Netherlands arrived to join his 
wife Princess Juliana e Tour- 
ists crossing the line will not be per- 
mitted to import more than a tankful 
of gas... . @ A victory is expected in 
the plebiscite vote to release the gov- 
ernment from past pledges regarding 
methods to be employed in raising 
troops ® Another one for our 
side. A German submarine captured 
by a Canadian destroyer is doing duty 
in the Atlantic © Brazil: From 
100,000 men to 1,200,000 may be the 
record increase in the army as the 
result of a decree signed by Presi- 
dent Vargas . . . @ Sao Paulo has be- 
come the center of the fight on the 
Axis. Paulistas who once revolted 
against the Vargas regime are now 
fully behind it @ Australia: 
Prime Minister John Curtin was sworn 
in by Gov. General Lord Gowrie as 
Minister of Defense ® Mexico: 
Rail workers have lined up with min- 
ers in agreeing not to strike for the 
duration @ Around the World: 
Swedish naval building program in- 
cludes two cruisers, several destroyers, 
subs and torpedo boats . . . @ Starv- 
ing Greeks received 7,000 tons of Aus- 
tralian wheat by Axis and United Na- 
tions agreement . . . © Awards were 
made in Russia for three new weapons 
—a long-range field gun, a naval gun 
and a plane-borne anti-tank gun. 
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Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
= want agents? Want help? Want to work up 

rofitable business at home through the mails? 
Te your story to more than two million PATH- 
FINDER readers. 
Classified Rates—50 cents a word; minimum 
10 words. Each initial and group of figures, 
as well as each part of the name and address, 
will be counted as words. 

PATHFINDER. 


Address—Classified Ad Dept., 
Washington, D. C. 

| eee 

BOOKS 


THE STORY OF THE CONSTITUTION, official pub- 

lication of the U. S. Constitution Sesquicentennial 
Commission. 192 pages, illustrated with portraits of 
the signers of the Constitution and the Chief Justices 
of the United States. The text of the Constitution, 
the Declaration of Independence, Washington’s Fare- 
Constitution 









Size 6 x 9, full color hard cover, Pas = fh 
individual carton. Sent upon receipt of 25c, 
for *1.00. Publishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas 
Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


FOREIGN TRANSLATIONS 


ALL FOREIGN TRANSLATIONS prompt, discreet, 


reasonable. Feiks, 1182 Broadway, New York. 
INVENTORS 


INVENTORS WRITE IMMEDIATELY—Two valuable 
booklets about patents and selling inventions. Victor 
647-D Victor Bidg., Washington, 











MEDICAL 


RECTAL DISORDERS and Urinary Bladder Disorders 

and Treatment for the same are described in our 
new booklet just off the press. Write for it today. 
No Obligation. Devine Bros. Clinic, 916 Oak Street, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CAR SLUGGISH? PUMP OIL? Before spending a 

lot of money Le Repower Motor Tune Up Compound, 
$2. Send one dollar now, $1 after trial. 423 W. 23rd, 
Los Angeles. 


FRESH CALIFORNIA DATES, 5 Ibs. delivered to 
your home. Mail $2.00. California Date Gardens, 
Box 2095, Hollywood, California. 


PEOPLE ADOPT 100% SOCIAL SECURITY or lose 


the war. Questions 10c. Box 116, Milford, Mich. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 
INVENTORS—Protect your idea with a Patent. Sé- 
‘Patent Guide’’—Free. Write CLARENCE A 
O'BRIEN and HARVEY JACOBSON, Registered Pat- 
or _prmernese, 237-D, Adams Building, Washington, 








PHOTO FINISHING 


16 PRINTS or 8 prints and 2 enlargements, ‘or 8 en- 
larged (4x6) prints 25c. Fast Service. Perfect Film 
Service, LaCrosse, Wisc. 


8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 
Send 30c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 
Salem, Wisconsin. 


PICTURES OF PRESIDENTS 


SHOWING EACH PRESIDENT from the start of 

our republic to the present day—from George 
Washington to Franklin D. Roosevelt. Each with 
facsimile signature and photographic likeness. Also 
shows the Bill of Rights. produced in attrac- 
tive colors with U. S. flag in red, white and blue. 
Suitable for framing or using as is for club, library, 
den, office or home. Nothing else like it ever 
before published. Send 50c, or three for $1.00, stamps 
or coin. Publishers Book Service, 2414 ‘Douglas 
Street. N. E.. Washington, D. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


VIRGIN LAND 50c ACRE. Details 25c. Armstrong, 
823 Glenwood, Waterloo, Iowa. 




















SONGWRITERS—SEND POEM For Immediate Con- 
sideration and Free Rhyming Dictionary. Richard 
Brothers, 14 Woods Building, Chicago. 


______—CTIRE LOCKS 


STOP T TIRE THEFTS. Install set of “Security Tire 

Locks.’’ Give make and model of car. Postpaid for 
only $2.00. Money back guarantee. Security Lock Co., 
217 No. Snelling. St. Paul, Minn. 
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RHYME & REASON 





TRAVELER at Sparta, standing long 

upon one leg, said to a Lacedaemon- 

ian, “I do not believe you can do as much.” 
“True,” said he, “but every goose can.” 
—PLUTARCH 


* * 7 


What shall I do with all the days and hours 
That must be counted ere I see thy face? 
How shall I charm the interval that lowers 
Between this time and that sweet time of 
grace? 


—FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE 


* * . 


Rightness expresses of actions, what 
straightness does of lines; and there can 


Word Origins 


‘ 

Incendiary: This is both an ad- 
jective and a noun but is used most 
often in current news in the former 
sense. It is derived from the Latin 
incendiarius and the French in- 


cendium, meaning a fire or con- 


flagration. As a noun the word 
means a person or thing which sets 
aflame. As an adjective it denotes 
having a tendency to inflame and 
is used pertaining to explosive mis- 
siles containing chemicals which 
ignite at the bursting of a shell, 
as an incendiary bomb. 


no more be two kinds of right action than 
there can be two kinds of straight line. 
— HERBERT SPENCER 


The Lord gets his best soldiers out of 
the highlands of affliction. 
—SPURGEON 
By candle-light nobody -would have 
taken you for above five-and-twenty. 
—BICKERSTAFF 


Neither do I acknowledge the right of 
Plymouth to the whole rock. No, the rock 
underlies all America; it only crops out 
here, 


—WENDELL PHILLIPS 
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Think of the man who first tried Ger- 
man sausage. 


—JEROME K. JEROME 


Special Offer--All 4 for Only 10c 


Climbing Tomato 
SAVE GARDEN SPACE 
Enormous Fruits, Fete in 
form. Thick, solid and deli- 
cious flavor, Weigh from 1 te 
3 tbs.each. At a height of 
12 to 15 feet. Bears large quan- 
tities of very delicious fruits. 

Fine for slicing or for 


Yd. Long 
Beans 


An_ excellent 
variety and a 
very interest- 


ing ce - 
Vines are ram- 7mm Vy 


ant growers. 
Produse an e-f 


normous crop 
of long slender 1 
wy 4 ft. long, that 


are of excellent 
qualityfor snap 


ae Are = alt 4 
10c and 2c Pos 


E. J. MURVON SEED CO., Best. B-81, 


fine flavo: 





Sordan ‘Son 


Bears delicious fruit the 
first year from seed 
lanted in open ground. 


he fruit is about the 
size of acherry but with- 
oft an 
tothe 
is excellent eating and of & 
fine flavor. To introduce < 
our flarge catalog of 
very Rare and unusual 
seeds we will mail you 


Huckleberry 


Grows readily from 

seed. A new fruit. Fine 

for pies and preserves. 
Yields an enormous 

crop and grows almost 

"* anywhere. Grows larger 
pee the commen — 
Sleberry or ueberry 
ieee Make* the finest jelly. 


stone. Belongs 
omato family and ; 


va eo OW BAAR O = 


Pkts. Pi a, 


so. NORWALK, CONN. 


I believe in Democracy because it re- 
leases the energies of every human being. 
—WOODROW WILSON 


And wisest he in this whole wide land 
Of hoarding till bent and gray; 
For all you can hold in your cold, dead 
hand 
Is what you have given away. 


—JOAQUIN MILLER 
No good Book, or good thing of any 
sort, shows its best face at first. 
—CARLYL! 
The manners of women are the surest 
criterion by which to determine whether 
a republican government is practicable in 
a nation or not. 
—JOHN ADAMS 


Gratitude is the memory of the heart. 
—MASSIEl 

Have you had a kindness shown? 
Pass it on; 

"Twas not given for thee alone, 
Pass it on; 

Let it travel down the years, 

Let it wipe another's tears, 

"Till in Heaven the deed appears— 
Pass it on. 


—REV. HENRY BURTON 


* . * 


Language is the expression of ideas, and 
if the people of one country cannot pre- 
serve an identity of ideas they cannot 
retain an identity of language. 

—NOAH WEBSTER 


7 * * 


There is no life of a man, faithfully 
recorded, but is a heroic poem of its sort, 
rhymed or unrhymed. 

—CARLYLE 


* . * 


The old Quaker was right: “I expect to 
pass through life but once. If there is 
any kindness, or any good thing I can 
do to my fellow beings, let me do it now. 
I shall pass this way but once.” 

—W. C, GANNETT 


* * . 


Werther had a love for Charlotte, 

Such as words could never utter; 
Would you know how first he met her? 
She was cutting bread and butter. 
—THACKERAY 


_ * 


The tatlest and the smallest among us 
are so alike diminutive and pitifully base, 
it is a meanness to calculate the differn 

—THACKERAY 


* * * 


I strove with none; for none was worth 
my strife. 
Nature I loved and, next to Nature, Art 
I warmed both hands before the fires of 
life; 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 
—LANDOR 
If there be a man that labors not, or 2 
woman who does not occupy herself wit) 
spinning, “some one in the empire will 
suffer with hunger or cold. 
—CHINESE PROVERB 


* * . 
Advice given in the midst of a crowd 


is loathsome. 
\RABIAN PROVERB 
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Between You and Me 
—and the Gatepost 


So Ironpants is gone. General Hugh S. Johnson, known 
to millions of Americans as “Ironpants,” writer, soldier, 
commentator, author—and above all else—an American, 
is dead. We knew him in his early days, and behind a 
gruff exterior his was really a heart and mind of gold. 
Caustic in his criticism, seldom have we met a man who 
could turn a phrase as neatly as could he. When the 
Roosevelt brain trust found itself baffled during the 
early campaigns for someone to “take the hide off” a 
political opponent, General Johnson was usually pre- 
vailed upon to serve. There was always a thrill in the 
political headquarters when it became known that Gen- 
eral Johnson would speak, They knew that here, at least, 
would be a man thinking a man’s thoughts and speaking 
a man’s language. 

May his spirit be around, to guide us in clear think- 
ing and clear speaking, in the serious days ahead. 


x *e* 


News dispatches from the South Pacific told of the 
appointment the other day of Major Lynn Cowan as 
director of recreational activities of the United States 
troops in Australia. We remember him first as a young 
vaudeville trouper on the Orpheum circuit, producing 
wonderful tunes from a piano, singing, accompanied by 
Bill Bailey, a banjo artist. Cowan & Bailey was the 
billing. I got to know him, and every time he came to 
Seattle, he would call up and furnish free tickets to the 
old Orpheum Theater, Cowan & Bailey never lacked an 
appreciative claque with young Hurja in the audience. 

Then, some twenty years later, on a tour of the 
Orient, we were being shown the sights of Shanghai. 
The Cathay Hotel first; then the Little Club—and during 
the entertainment that followed, an act—piano and banjo 
—came into the spotlight on the floor of this swanky 
night club, It was our old friend Lynn Cowan, a little 
older, a little grayer, but vibrant and lively, playing the 
old tunes and singing the old songs. We were glad to 
see him, as we were when the Associated Press reported 
in its dispatches that he and his wife, booked for appear- 
ances in Singapore the week before the fall of the British 
citadel, had escaped in the nick of time to Australia. 
May his music bring pleasure to our boys in far-off 


“down under.” 
xk k * 


Listening the other day to the noted aviation expert, 
Grover Loening, I saw the door ajar to our victory in this 
confusing world-wide war. The sincerity and authority 
of Mr. Loening’s view impressed me greatly. This is what 
I learned: 

Battleships have lost their mobility. With a speed of 
30 to even 40 miles an hour, there is not a place on the 
surface of the earth where they can hide out of range of 
airplanes, traveling 200 to 300 miles an hour and with 
a cruising radius of 2,000 to 3,000 miles. 

The war is going to be won in the air, quicker and 
easier than any other way. American bases in Australia 
and Africa are far away with ocean transport—three to 
our round trips a year being the maximum that may be 
\pected, but by air they are within 24 hours of American 
and bases. Cargo vessels through the air is the answer. 
‘arry the freight in long distance cargo planes. Fifteen 
planes will cost what one freighter does. If the pay load 
of a freighter is 5,000 tons and it makes three round trips 
successfully, let us say, to Africa in a year, that means 
15,000 tons of goods transported. Fifteen planes, carrying 
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pay loads of 20 tons each, can transport the same amount 
of goods in approximately six months’ time. 

Airplanes carrying supplies and troops will need pro- 
tection with fighter planes. Fighter planes will be avail- 
able soon as auxiliaries of bombers and transports, fueled 
and, if need be, carried by the larger planes. 

Long distance transports and bombers with a flying 
range of 4,000 to 5,000 miles will win the war. That range 
will span the distances needed, from bases in Africa, in 
China, in Australia or Alaska, to win in vital areas. 

Bombing will be carried on with greater and greater 
ruthlessness, by larger and larger numbers of planes, 
flying at heights that may well reach 60,000 feet before 
the war is over. 

Admiral Mahan, in his analysis of sea power, drew a 
bead on the present situation—if, and only if, you substi- 
tuted the word “air” for the word “sea” in his writings 
on tactics and strategy. 

The air is the road to victory. 


x ** 


Louis Johnson never ducked a tough assignment, and 
when he took up President Roosevelt's suggestion and 
went to India as a Minister Extraordinary from the 
United States, he probably did not know what he was 
in for. Louis Johnson, of West Virginia, former national 
commander of the American Legion, is well known to us 
in Washington, When he was here as Assistant Secretary 
of War, he was in a tough corner, with the tides of the 
war to come veritably ebbing and flowing across his desk. 

When Stimson came in as Secretary of War, Johnson 
left official life. He felt he had been slighted, no doubt, 
and he went back to the practice of law in his own West 
Virginia, but after Pear] Harbor, he offered himself for 
service, and the President accepted. 

Polyglot India, anxious for independence, tried to 
strike while the iron was hot. The void between the 
varied elements of Indian nationalism was so great that 
not even the magic of the Roosevelt plea, presented by 
the energetic Johnson could bring them together. 

What the future holds for troubled India only time 
can tell, 


xk 


Have you ever heard the voice of Fulton Lewis, Jr., over 
the radio? Well, it’s just as musical and bubbling over 
with personality in real life as it is over the air. One 
thing, among others, that I like about him is that he has 
a point of view—not just a dry recital of what the news 
flashes say, he puts these news items together and draws 
a picture of what it means. 

If we can find him with an off day some day soon, 
we're going fishing. He’s really an expert on angling; 
before he became famous on the air waves he had a local 
reputation as fishing editor of the daily Times-Herald., 


ae 


Into the editorial sanctum strolled the other day an 
old friend, Don J. Sterling, editor of the Oregon Daily 
Journal from Portland, Oregon. As president of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, he was on his 
way to New York to attend the annual meeting of the 
society. 

We reminisced about the scenes of the Pacific war, both 
of us having seen Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila, Tokyo, 
Yokahama, Kyoto and way points together. 

Will we ever see them again? What kind of a world 
will emerge from this turmoi] of war? For one, I wish 
we knew, 
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THE MOST FASCINATING 
HISTORY EVER CREATED 


TOLD IN DRAMATIC, THRILLING, ACTION PICTURES SO VIVID 
THAT ONLY BRIEF CAPTIONS ARE NEEDED TO GIVE YO! 
THE COMPLETE STORY OF AMERICA—From the coming of th 
Northmen in 1001 A. D. right up to the present time. You see actual! 
happenings, as dramatic as in a film—in entertaining form, what 
heretofore has seemed uninteresting. 

The book’s value is further enhanced with an introduction by; 
America’s colorful historian, Claude B. Bowers. Bright and concis 
biographies of our Presidents, with portraits, complete this brilliant 
volume which is handsomely designed and beautifully repro- 
duced by lithography. 


465 pages—448 pictures, portraying every important event in the glamorous his 
tory of the United States. Here we have presented to the eye a remarkable co! 
lection of pictures through which our inspiring history marches in parade. Ii 
has been said one. picture was worth 1,000 words. Below we list just a few of 
these events which are pictured—look them over and you will decide you must 
have this book—for pleasure and for valuable knowledge of your country’s growth 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 

Please send me for a 5 Days Free Examination a copy of 
“The Story of America in Pictures’ and your Free gift, ‘The 
Story of The Constitution.’’ N 
pay the postman $2.98 plus a few cents postage and handling 
At the end of 5 days I may, if dissatisfied, return 
“The Story of America’? and you will refund my deposit, in 
which case I am to keep “‘The Story of the Constitution for 


Cee eee ee ewer eneseseeseseseee® 


if you enclose cash with order WE PAY-THE POSTAGE. 
Check here if enclosing payment. The same refund 
guarantee applies, of course. 


Dramatic Scenes When ‘Columbus and 
Magellan Discovered a New World 


What a thrilling sight when Columbus and his 
men Splashed up the beach .of San Salvadore 
island, to plant the flag of Spain over the New 
World! . What excitement when Magellan came 
into port after the first round-the-world ,trip 
in history! And dozens of other acheievement- 
in the period of discovery, 


Thrilling Pictures of Patriots in Battles 
for America’s Freedom 

In the Revolutionary War section of this thrill- 
ing picture history you will first see the indig- 
nant meetings of the colonists, protesting at 
King George’s tyrannical Beton Act’’—then 
the Boston Massacre, the Boston Tea Party, the 
Battle of Lexington, Bunkerhill, etc., etc.— 
all the spectacles of the War of Independence, 
as they were seen by artists of the time. This 
is a picture collection to enjoy like a movie, 
and to keep for reference. 


Civil War of Blue and Gray Armies 

Made Vivid by Photos of the 1860s 
First you will see fanatical John Brown, raid 
ing Harper’s Ferry—tirst blow struck | 
abolish slavery—and then the vast panoran 
of the war unfolds before you in an amazi 
series of photographs made on the batt! 
fields! The pictures in this great volume wi 
give your child a better grasp of America 
history than any textbook, 


A Picture Chronicle That Stirs the 

Heart—The Great War and After 
Vivid pictures of the major battles of t 
World War are included. Every great eve! 
on land and sea comes to life vividly in thes 
superb photographs, selected from thousan 
And the spectacular happenings from 1918 
the present are covered completely, fascina 
ingly—including the willing events of 194 


And there are many other achievements all pictured and 


explained in THE STORY OF AMERICA _ IN PICTURES $2 8 
which we will send postpaid to PATHFINDER readers for 2 


When the book arrives, I will 
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FREE— 
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If You Act Promptly We 
Will Send You Free 


the only official complete docur 
in existence of the story of the ( 
Stitution of the United State 
America, from the origin and 
covery of our land right up to n 
ern times. The only recog! 
official authentic book ever pub 
ed with the COMPLETE story 
copies of all original document 


OFFICIAL STORY OF 
THE CONSTITUTION 


(192 pages with illustrations, ma 
texts, and complete subject inde 
Official Publication of the UNITi 
STATES CONSTITUTION SESQI 
CENTENNIAL COMMISSION, w 
reproduction of original painting 
the signing of the Constiwiton Dy 
Howard Chandler Christie. 
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